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“YES ..... emphatically” 


“Recently when [ was asked whether or not Latin—rirst YEAR by Magoffin and Henry had 
been used with success during the last two years at — 2 School, 
I was able to answer ‘Yes’ very emphatically. 


Its content is presented in so interesting a fashion that the pupils’ initial interest in Latin as a 
language is sustained throughout the entire course. In this way, half the teacher's battle is won, 
since it prevents the pupils’ stamping Latin as dead and uninteresting. 

It provides an abundance of excellent drill work on the required grammatical forms and syntacti- 
cal rules so that the teacher is spared the necessity of formulating her own drill questions, not 
only on the particular work of the lesson but also on the review work, since review questions 
are included in almost every lesson”. 


(The remainder of this classroom analysis will be printed in the next issue of Tue Crassica, Weekty. The 


italics are the publishers’). 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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WORKBOOK FOR FIRST YEAR LATIN 


By Litiure M. Lawrence and Nina F. Raynor 
Instructors in Latin, Horace Mann School 


Pri IVIDES material which may be used either as practical 
exercises for the pupil or as tests of achievement to be given 

by the teacher upon the completion of units of work. 
Although this Workbook is designed to accompany any 
modern first-year Latin textbook, it is especially planned for use 
° with Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor's LATIN I. It contains 
drill exercises and tests on formsfand syntax, interrelation of 
Latin with English, and Roman civilization. A scoring sheet for 
keeping a record of individual and class attainment is included. 


169 pages Price, 44 cents 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS 


There is no other event in the pulsating life of this 
world so dominating as death. From the earliest 
times, when the members of the primitive clan gathered 
about their dead clansman to raise the communal 
song of lament', nothing else in life has had so pro- 
found an effect upon the imagination of man, filling him 
with dread and fear of unknown powers, and stimulat- 
ing him to formulate for himself a philosophy of life 
which must include and face death. The study of 
funeral customs, in which are reflected the specu- 
lations and the beliefs of man concerning death, should, 
if the student lays the emphasis on their relation to 
primitive religion, bring us much of value 

If we consider the funeral customs of the classic 
peoples, Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans?, we shall 
find on the one hand that they differ considerably from 
those of to-day, and on the other that they agree 
remarkably, for the most part, among themselves. 
These southern peoples were in general much more 
emotional, or much more ready to show their emotions, 
than are the more serious-minded northern Germanic 
races’, from which we are descended. They are also 
much closer to a primitive state of religion, in which 
fear rather than piety determines the ritual of burial 


See Francis B. Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry, 210-251 
(New York, Macmillan, 1901). Professor Gummere discussed 
extant examples of the Corsican vocero, or lament for the dead, a 
form somewhat similar to the Roman nenia and the Irish caoine 
(‘keening’). He chose to study the lament because he believed 
that this form, more than any other, retained certain communal 
elements which, according to his theory, were the distinguishing 
features of primitive poetry. Whatever the merits of his general 
thesis may be, he was certainly right in his choice of the ritual of 
burial as being most likely to retain primitive and traditional 
features 

?This paper relies for its statements of fact largely on a work by 
Hugo Blaumner, entitled Die Romische Privataltertumer® (Munich, 
Beck, 1011). See the discussion entitled Bestattung und Grab- 
maler, 482-511. From Blamner's references to Latin literature I 
have cited only those which are most important or are intrinsically 
interesting. I have added some illustrative material from other 
articles on special aspects of the subject, and from the fields of 
archaeology and comparative religion, references to which will 
be found in the notes. For a comprehensive bibliography (to the 
vear 1806), see the article Funus, by Edouard Cuq, in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, 
1409 (Paris, Hachette, 1877-19Tr9). 

The English reader will find the best account of the subject in a 
chapter by F. H. Marshall, entitled Private Antiquities, in J. E. 
Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies’, 179-184 (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1913), an admirable condensation of the subject. 
But no references are given. The same remark may be made 
about the more elaborate account in H. W. Johnston, The Private 
Life of the Romans, 312-331 (Chicago, Scott, Foresman, and 
Company, (1932), and to the briefer treatment by W. B. McDaniel 
Roman Private Life, 186-107 (Boston, Marshall Jones, 1924 
<now New York, Longmans, Green, and Company. ©. K.>). The 
latter article, however, is valuable for its references to modern 
survivals of ancient custom. 

The present article makes no claim to any great measure of 
originality. It does, however, present various items not elsewhere 
brought together, e. g. the citations in the text from Marco Polo 
and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the references in notes 1, 
5, 11, 19, 25a. I am also responsible for the general remarks in the 
introductory paragraphs, the conjecture on the origin of the use of 
the imagines, the deduction from the evidence given in note 27, and 
the argument in note 20. 

‘This fact Tacitus noted, Germania 27 Lamenta ac lacrimas 
cito, dolorem et tristitiam tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum 
est, viris meminisse. Our Germanic ideal of manliness forbids 
display of emotion. 
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and makes it much more elaborate than is usual with 
us. Hence comes also their essential agreement among 
themselves in matters of detail. In only a very few 
things shall we have occasion to note that Roman 
practice differed from the Greek; these will be items 
added to the list of things which show that the Romans, 
with the gravitas of their national character, tended to 
adhere closely to minutiae of ritual which were origi- 
nally dictated by magical motives, and were always felt 
as religious duty. The Greeks, with more imagination, 
although they began with much the same body of 
ritual, gradually threw some of it off, and advanced 
farther on the road away from magic toward a more 
enlightened religion. 

With both the Greeks and the Romans burial was 
considered a religious duty, to be performed, even 
in the case of executed criminals, by the nearest rel- 
ative. Otherwise the ghost of the dead man would 
wander about with a baneful influence on the lives of 
those who had denied him his due reception to the un- 
derworld. Even the stranger who chanced upon a 
corpse was bound to give it at least symbolic burial by 
sasting over it three handfuls of earth. This rite was 
also performed symbolically for the man whose body 
had been lost in a foreign land or at sea, and a cenotaph, 
or empty tomb, was erected in his honor and all due 
observances were paid to it. References are abundant 
to the importance of burial as a duty to the dead; 
so also are references to the pathetic lot of the un- 
buried*. The Antigone of Sophocles is built around 
Antigone’s heroic determination to fulfill the duty she 
feels of burying her brother, at least symbolically, in 
face of the penalty decreed by the king for so doing. 
In Rome, failure to complete the rites of burial had to 
be atoned for by the annual sacrifice of a sow, porca 
praecidanea. Until this was done, the family was 
funesta, ‘tainted with death’. Even in the case of cre- 
mation the old religious feeling required at least sym- 
bolic burial by means of a finger cut off (es resectum) 
and interred before the body was burned. 

No less religious in motive were the customs pre- 
ceding the actual burial. Although the form of the 
ceremony and the amount of pomp varied with the cir- 
cumstances of the family and with the historical 
period, yet certain forms were always observed by all 
who were in any way conscious of their religious duty. 
At the moment of death, the body of the dying man was 
lifted off the bed and placed on the ground (depositum), 
and his last breath was caught with a kiss by his nearest 
relative. Both customs were religious in motive: at 

‘Compare e. g. Vergil, Aeneid 9.213-215, 10.492, 557-500; Ov id, 
Tristia 3.3.20-84 (Ovid is writing about the unhappy fate which 
awaited him, of burial in a foreign land without the due ceremonies 
he would receive at home). For the Greek beliefs see Erwin Rohde, 
Psyche. translated from the eighth edition by W. B. Hillis, 162-174 


(New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1025. <For a brief 
notice of this work see THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 23.150. C. K.>). 
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the moment of death the body should be returned 
to the earth from which it came, while the breath was 
thought of as the soul, which should be caught by a 
kiss to prevent its wandering about’. The eves of 
the deceased were then closed, and a loud cry (con- 
clamatio) was raised by those who were standing near. 
These persons called upon the deceased by name, with 
the idea of calling him back to life, or, rather, of proving 
him dead‘, a precaution sometimes necessary, as we 
may see if we remember the story which tells how the 
physician Asclepiades restored to life a person just 
about to be cremated’. 

Next, preparations were made for the laying-out of 
the body, an office of the women of the family. or of the 
pollinctores, a special class of men, probably slaves, 
supplied, from the Temple of Venus Libitina*, by 
the libitinari1, the Roman undertakers. The body was 
washed with warm water. It was dressed in a toga’ 
(unless the man had been too poor to own a toga). 
The body of a magistrate or an Emperor was arrayed 
in the man’s robes of state. His seal-ring was placed 
on his finger. The body of a woman was decked in the 
woman's customary finery. Next the body was placed 
(collocatum) on the funeral couch (lectus funebris, 
in the atrium of the house'®), with its feet toward the 
door; a coverlet, often very gorgeous, was placed over 
the body, in such a way as to leave the face uncovered. 
Tapers, candles, and lamps were placed about the 


h", and the coverlet was strewn with garlands and 


cou 
flowers; the fire on the hearth was quenched, and a 
coi was placed in the mouth of the deceased to serve 
as his fare over the Styx". <A branch of cypress or 
spruce, always a symbol of death, was broken off, 


See Francis ( umont, After Life in Roman Paganism $Y (Yale 
University Press. 1922) <Por this work see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.168-169. ©.K.>. A curious parallel may be found ir 
Sir |. G. Prazer, The Golden Bough’, 4.108 (London, Macmillan 
19 In Nias the eldest son usually succeeds his father in the 
chieftainshiy But if from any bodily or mental defect the eldest 
sor . alified for ruling t 18 necessar that the son upor 
whe is father hoice had fallen shal! catch in his mouth or in a 
vag the last breath, and with it the soul f the dvinw chief Por 
whoever catches his last breat s chief equal! with the appointed 
successor rhis stom i not found amonw the Greeks (a 
cording t } Léecrivait in Daremberw-Saylio who 
nevertheless. did nceive of the soul as spirit 

®Ser erm, Aeneid 210; Ser 1s on Aeneid 6.218; Propertius 
at r los au wyjuar inclama t euntis nur 
impetrassem te re ante diet Hence in Terence, Eur nus 
444 onclamalumst it's all over with me 

ee Apule rida 19 

‘ I tina was an old goddess of death, who had under her 
care all matters pertaining to death and funerals, including the 
rey tr era! ire Suet ius ero 

*luve Par Italiac est, erur admuittin us 

in towa mit, nisi rtuus 
the vestibulum The { the vestioulum in the case of 

Aus t etor Auwustus 100) was exceptional 

I stor AS sur ed into modern times In the Middle 
Ages a nt f the vast numbers of candles lit at the funeral are a 
corr nplace he er name Aearse comes tror the resernbiance 
of the ela rate framework bristling with candles, under which the 
be uid during the t nverted harrow ompar 
Lat her Pre h herve 

ndoubted! a (Creek ston see (h. Lécrivair 

Dare eru-Sagl 147! It has been doubted that it was a 
Roma istom: see W. A. Becker, Gallus, translated by Frederick 
Met fe*, so® (London, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1888) 
Becker felt that the references to the custom in Juvenal 4.267 and 
Propertius $ i may be only echoes of the Greek way of thir king 
But the a ndant finds, since Becker's da in tombs of all periods 
seem t rove that it existed among the Romans See E. Cugq 
Darem bers auho 1448 <This matter is discussed also in 
Ludww FPredlander. Darstellunwen aus der Sittenweschichte des 
Roms*. 4.755. In the translation by various authors. of the seventh 
editior f this work, under the title, Roman Life and Manners 


Under the Early Empire [New York, Dutton, undated |, the matter 
appears at 4.208-209. See also Joachim Marquardt, Das Privat 
leben der Romer. Zweite Auflage, von August Mau. 448-340 
Hirzel, 1886). C. K.> 


and was placed before the door of the house, to warn 
the passer-by, especially a priest, of the danger of 
pollution. The laments of the women, begun at the 
conclamatio, were continued at intervals throughout 
the period before burial. The lying-in-state of a de- 
ceased Roman is well illustrated in a relief from the 
tomb of the Haterii family". 

~— The time of the funeral was indeterminate. It came 
very soon after death in the case of a poor man, some- 
what later (usually seven days or more after death) in 
the case of a man whose family was rich enough to 
provide the necessary means of preventing decompo- 
sition of the body. In fact, the description given 
above, and those that follow, apply only to the well-to- 
do; the poor man had to be content with very little 
pomp. The religious feeling was simply that a man 
should have in death the services to which he had been 
accustomed in life, since his existence was thought to 
continue in some form under the earth. This feeling 
even the poor could satisfy, and every effort was made, 
through the formation of Funeral Societies (collegia 
funeraticia“), survivals of which are in existence to-day 
among fraternal organizations and among poorer 
classes of people, to secure a decent, if not pompous, 
burial. The chief object of the Societies was to supply 
a permanent resting-place for the ashes of their mem- 
bers. Such a resting-place they found in the columbarta 
(so called from their resemblance to dovecotes), large 
vaults“, with their lower story underground, with 
square or semicircular niches in parallel rows about 
the walls. In these niches the urns were placed, with 
small inscriptions to mark them. The columbaria were 
built mostly by associations of slaves or freedmen of a 
certain family. Sometimes, however, they were built 
as a business venture; in such cases niches were rented 
out. The columbaria usually contained a place where 
the bodies were burned (ustrina). Very little expense 
was put on the previous ceremonies: unguents for 
slaves were forbidden by a law of the Twelve Tables; 
the body was borne on an insignificant litter (san 
dapila), by a low class of pall-bearers (vespillones). For 
those who could not afford even this kind of burial 
there were pits (puliculi), on the Esquiline", into 
which the bodies of the poor or of condemned criminals 
were unceremoniously cast. 

The handbooks all make distinctions between private 
funerals'?, conducted by the family of the deceased, 
and public funerals, conducted by the community or 
the State. It is probable, however, that the ceremonies 
differed but little no matter who paid for them. The 
funeral was often proclaimed by a herald (it was then 
called funus indictivum), and the general public was in- 
See Blan ner, Figure 75 ( Theodor Schreiber, Atlas of ( lassical 
Antiquities, Edited for English Use by W. C. FP. Anderson, [Lon 
don, Macmillan, 1895], Plate ©. Pigure 8; compare Plate XCV 
Figures 2, 6, 9, where examples of the Greek wpdé0eors are shown) 

“See J. P. Waltzing, Etude Historique sur les Corporations 
Professionelles chez les Romains | olumes. Louvain 
Peeters, 1805-1000) The best literary evidence is Horace, Ser 
mones 1.8.9 <cadavera> conservus vill portanda locabat in arca 

“ompare Schreiber (see note 13, above), Plate XCIX, Figure 
10; Plate Pigure 6 

*This was true until Maecenas built his gardens over the puticul: 
After that time, the very poor were similarly buried farther out 
beyond the gate: see Porphyrio on Horace, Sermones 1.8.14 

The word funus proper! the carrying-out of a body in a 


procession see Horace, Sermones 1.6 43 concurrantque foro tria 
funera. The etymology of the word ts uncertain. 
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yited to attend, in the words of a very old formula’. 
Opposed to this was the funus plebeium, tacitum, 
traliticium. The special expression funus acerbum was 
applied to the funerals of young children and boys who 
had not yet assumed the foga virilis. For every man 
whose family could afford it, a funeral procession was 
formed, with as much pomp as possibie!®, usually under 
the care of the libitinarii, who supplied the necessary 
participants. This procession in historical times 
alwavs took place during the day (it took place at night 
only in the case of poor persons and of children), al- 
though Julian, attempting (Epistula 77) to revive what 
he cited as an old custom, ordained that all funerals 
should be held before day-break, that is, at night. The 
procession of bearers, participants, and friends who 
wished to accompany” the bier assembled outside the 
house of the deceased, and was marshalled by dis- 
signatores, supported by lictors in black costume. At 
the head of the train (pompa) went music: flutes, 
trumpets, and horns”. With the music, and all through 
the train, went bearers of torches, indispensable at a 
solemn funeral, as at a wedding”. Next came praeficae, 
hired mourning-women, singing the nenia, or dirge. 
The nenia was originally a kind of folk-poetry com- 
parable to the Homeric @pfvos or ‘yes (see Iliad 
24.720-776), or to the Corsican vocero. In Rome it 
remained folk-poetry, and was consequently despised 
by Roman literary men, although Suetonius (Augustus 
100) states that at the funeral of Augustus a nenwa 
was sung by a special chorus of noble vouths and girls. 
This would seem to imply a feeling for a certain dignity 
in the form, but no Horace ever tried his hand at it. In 
the lack of any literary treatment, we can best judge the 
form from the parody in Seneca, Apocolocyntosis 12. 
It is unfortunate for us that Rome had no Simonides 


and Pindar to do for the nenia what they did for the 


n an especially gorgeous procession, for instance that 
of an Emperor, there would be dancers and players 
(mimi), one of whom took the part of the deceased 
himself, wearing his mask, imitating his bearing and his 
habits. and by means of all sorts of jokes lending a 
macabre humor to the funeral™ Sometimes these 
performances were called ludi™, ‘frolies’, ‘jest ;', and the 


performance was continued after the funeral oration. 


The most important part in the procession, however, 


nav be reconstructed, from Varro De Lingua 
tus 304 (Lindsay), and the parody in Terence 


-stu 
s follows: Ollus Quiris leto datus est. Exsequias 
dative case> ire cui commodum est, 1am tempus 


may remember an amusing illustration in Du 

Trilby: there an endless funeral procession winds 

throuvh the streets of Paris —in the rain. On the luxury attendant 

non Roman funerals see L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners 
210-216, 4.270 284 (see note 12, above) 

“Hence came the term exsequiae, used of a funeral. Compare the 


formula given in note 18, above 

This is illustrated by a relief, from Amiternum. See Blamner, 
wure 76 Sandys [see note 2, above], Figure 4). 

Hence came the expression inter utramque facem: see Propertius 


» H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Etudes sur l'Ancienne Poésie 
361-406 (Paris, Fontemoing, 1903) 

Compare Suetonius, Vespasian 19 in funere Favor, archi- 
mimus, personam enus < Vespasiani> ferens imitansque, ut est 
mos. facta et dicta vivi, interrogatis palam procuratoribus quanti 
funus et pompa constaret, ut audit sestertium centiens, exclamavit 
centum sibi sestertia darent, ac se vel in Tiberim proicerent. 

“See Plautus. Mostellaria 427-428 Ludos ego hodie vivo prae- 
senti hic seni faciam, quod credo mortuo numquam fore. 
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was taken by the bearers of the imagines, or masks of 
the family ancestors, prepared by the pollinctores dur- 
ing the lying-in-state of the body. The imagines were 
ordinarily kept in closets in the atrium of the house, 
in an arrangement intended to form a family tree. 
They were taken out to accompany the funeral of one 
of the descendants of the men whom they represented®. 
At the funeral they were put on by men dressed to 
represent the originals of the masks (this was the case 
in Polybius’s day, at least). The wearers were preceded 
by fasces. When the wearers reached the Forum, they 
sat about the restra on ivory curule chairs, just as the 
originals had done in life. The origin of this custom, 
which is confined to the Romans*™*, is probably to be 
found in the ancient belief that the spirits of the dead 
were an especial care to their family, and had to be 
propitiated, and is therefore to be associated with the 
worship of the Lar and the ancestral Genius. The an- 
cestors, represented by the wearers of the masks, 
naturally had an important part to play in the process 
by which one was added to their number. Later on, 
when their original religious significance had been for- 
gotten, the imagines became only a feature of family 
pride as they were preserved in the house, and of 
ostentation as they were displayed at the funeral™. 

After the bearers of the imagines came men carrying 
objects representing the deeds of the deceased, such 
objects as trophies, models of towns captured by him, 
tablets, inscriptions, civic crowns, etc. Directly before 
the bier walked lictors, in black dress, with fasces, 
corresponding in number to the rank of the deceased, 
and any slaves who had been freed by his will; the 
latter wore the pilleus, the cap of freedom. Slaves 
so garbed may be seen very clearly in the Haterii 
Relief. They owed, it seems, their master this last 
service, if they did not actually bear the Jectus, or bier 
(sometimes called feretrum). Next in the procession 
came the bier, borne by sons of the deceased, other near 
relatives, friends, or the freed slaves, as the case might 
be. From several passages*’ we learn that the life-like 
attitude of the body as it reclined on the /ectus, an 
attitude often shown in relhefs, was not a mere con- 
vention of thre artist. Behind the lectus came relatives 
and friends of the deceased, dressed, as in the days 
preceding, in the universal dark clothing of mourners 
(lugubria®*), and giving other manifestations of grief in 
the true southern lavishness of emotion. Again the de- 
ceased was apostrophized in lamentation. 

*Polybius (6.53) gives a very careful and detailed account of the 
imagines, which were evidently to him a striking feature of a 
Roman funeral. Dio Cassius, describing the funeral of Augustus 
(56.44), says that the ancestral masks of all prominent families of 
Rome. from Romulus down, were carried in the procession (even 
the imago of Pompey was included) 

%a Death masks of thin sheets of gold have been found in Myce- 
naean graves: see Sir Arthur Evans, The Shaft Graves and Bee-Hive 
Tombs of Mycenae, 4-14, Figures 2-7 (London, Macmillan, 1929). 
Their origin and use, however, are still matters of conjecture One 


might compare the mummy portraits painted on wood, found in 
Egyptian graves. 

*Compare Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.4; Juvenal 8.19-20 Tota 
licet veteres exornent undique cerae atria, nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus 

See ce. vw. Dio Cassius 61.7.4 Velleius Paterculus remarks 
(2.4.6) on the strangéness of the corpse of Scipio, which was velato 
captte. 

*#Under the Empire women seem to have worn white: see Statius, 
Silvae 3.3.3; Julian, Epistulae 56. Death was always, and prob- 
ably always will be, associated with black; compare [had 24.94, 
and many passages trom that time on 


l 
Bpnvos 
*The formula 
Latina 7 42, Pe 
Phormio 1026 
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In the case of a distinguished person, or of any one 
whose deeds merited extolling, the procession went not 
directly to the tomb, but to the Forum, where it halted 
at the rostra. A son or a close relative then mounted 
the platform, and delivered the funeral oration (lauda- 
tio funebris), praising. often in highly exaggerated 
terms, as was, indeed, only natural, the deeds not 
only of the deceased but also of his ancestors, whose 
imagines were present to add dignity to the occasion, 
and doubtless to have their feelings soothed by these 
flattering tributes to their memory™. Again the 
nenia was sung, both before and after the oration, and 
the mimi and the dancers performed. 

Where and how was the body disposed of? The evi- 
dences derived from literature are fairly unanimous. 
A law of the Twelve Tables required that the body, 
whether burned or inhumed, should rest finally out- 
side the city walls. Only a few exceptions to this law 
were made, in the case of famous men and their de- 
scendants, to whom was allowed, as a mark of honor, 
the privilege of burial within the city. The prohibition 
of burial within the city came probably from practical 
motives, the desire for sanitation and the fear of fire, 
for, although archaeology has discovered the earliest 
Roman graves in the Forum, still it is clear from these 
graves that there was even then a common burial- 
ground”, Cicero and Pliny the Elder also thought 
that inhumation, rather than cremation, was the more 
ancient form*®. This is true enough of the earliest 
Aegean civilization (there are no signs of cremation 
in the early Cretan graves), and of Etruria, where 
inhumation was usual, but archaeological discoveries 
indicate that at Rome both practices were in use from 
the very earliest times. Cremation was the rule dur- 
ing the Republic and the early Empire for all except the 
very poor and for children; from the second century of 
our era the number of sarcophagi increases, until finally 
Christian influence put an end to cremation™. In 
historical times the tombs were outside the city. The 
ruins of them may still be seen along the roads leading 
out from Rome. Others, in a better state of preser- 
vation, may be seen at Pompeii. 

Accordingly, the funeral procession would then move 
outside the city to the appointed tomb, for even in the 
case of cremation the place where the body was burned 
(ustrina) was near the tomb, if it was not actually in 


the tomb. The body, still on the lectus, was placed 


‘aCicero (Brutus 62) and Livy (8.40), with whom many modern 
scholars agree, felt that much of the falsification in the traditional 
history of Rome was due to the laudationes, and to the boastful 
tituls placed under the imagine For the literary history of the 


laudatio see Fr. Vollmer, Laudationum Funebrium Romanorum 
Historia et Reliquiarum Editio, in Jahrbiacher far Classische 
Philologie, Supplementband 18 (1892), 445-528 

*Blamner (408, note 13 [see note 2, above]) discounts the as- 
sertion of Servius on Aeneid 5.64, 6.152 (which is echoed by Is: 
dorus, Origines 15.11), to the effect that the early custom was to 
bury men im their own houses, by saying that this is probably a 
deduction from the worship of the Lares. But the dead ancestor 
certainly would be associated with the Lar and with the Genius 
of the house. He may once have been buried in the house, until 
practical reasons, due to the growing community, warned other- 
wise. That the Romans did want to have their dead in communi- 
cation with the living is shown by the grouping of the es about 
the roads and by the frequent appeals in the epitaphs to the passer- 
Compare Cicero, De Legibus 2.56-57; Pliny, Naturalis Historia 
7.187 ipsum cremare apud Romanos non fuit veteris institut: 
terra condebantur 

“(Compare Macrobius, Saturnalia 7.7.5 licet urendi corpora 
defunctorum usus nostro saeculo <400 A. D.> nullus sit 


on the pyre (rogus, pyra), built originally of smooth 
wood in the form of an altar, which was later very large 
and pretentious™*. With the body other things were 
burned, such as incense (for obvious reasons), gifts of 
food®, and articles which the deceased used and loved 
in his life, clothes, ornaments, implements, weapons, 
and, as in the case of the son of Regulus, even pet 
animals (see Pliny, Epistulae 4.2). The underlying 
thought here is that the deceased needed these things 
in death as in life. To this belief we owe a large part of 
our archaeological knowledge of the private life of the 
ancient peoples, through the finds that have been 
made in tombs. The custom has disappeared under a 
Christian theology of a heaven which supplies every 
want. It was, however, and still is, very common 
among ‘heathen’ peoples. Marco Polo, in his travels 
through the Orient, observed with great curiosity the 
customs of the Buddhists, who burned their dead. He 
more than once records his impressions. Compare the 
following passage*™: 

When anv one dies the friends and relations make 
a great mourning for the deceased, and clothe them- 
selves in hempen garments, and follow the corpse, 
playing on a great variety of instruments and singing 
hymns to their idols. And when they come to the 
burning-place, they take representations of things cut 
out of parchment, such as caparisoned horses, male and 
female slaves, camels, armour, suits of cloth of gold 
(and money), in great quantities, and these things 
they put on the fire along with the corpse, so that they 
are all burnt with it. And they tell you that the dead 
man shall have al] these slaves and animals of which 
the effigies are burnt, alive in flesh and blood, and the 
money in gold, at his disposal in the next world 
The tendency at Rome as well as in Greece was always 
toward great extravagance in the quantity and the 
value of the objects burned with the body, so that 
the tendency had to be checked by prohibitions re- 
peated from the law of the Twelve Tables*. 

When all was ready, one of the near relatives, or one 
of the friends, of the deceased, with averted face, 
held the torch to the pyre. The tinder and the oils 
caught fire quickly, and, as the flames mounted higher, 
the song of lamentation was raised again; there were 
other manifestations of grief. When the pyre had 
burned down, the ashes were quenched with water or 
wine, the bones were gathered, washed with wine and 
milk, dried on a linen cloth, and laid with oimtment 
and perfume in an urn. This was the end of the cere- 
monies for all except the immediate family; the others 
were purified by the sprinkling of water, and were 
allowed to depart. The urn, usually a simple clay 
olla, was then carried to the tomb, and there laid 


“ta We have no actual description of an interment; in that case the 
ceremonies here described were probably omitted, except the 
deposit of the urn, or of the body, in the tomb 

"Hence came the proverbial expression for extren audacity, 
cibum ¢ flamma petere, ‘to snatch a meal from the flames of the 
pyre’: see Terence, Eunuchus 401 

“See Travels of Marco Polo, Edited by G. P. Parks London 
and New York, Macmillan, 1927) Note his references to hired 
mourning women (46); other descriptions of funerals (68-69, So) 
the statement that burial or cremation was forbidden inside the 
walls of Peking (136); and other matters noted on pawes tyu®, 204, 
210, 274, et The passage quoted in the text is from the de- 
scription of the great city of Kinsay (Kingsze, now Hangchau). 

“Compare Cicero, De Legibus 2.60. From this passage, by the 
way, we glean one bit of evidence for the existence of ancient 
dentistry: gold, says Cicero, might not be burned with a dead 
body, except in the case of a man whose teeth were joimed gold. 
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away in its appointed place, marked by an appropriate 
tablet (corresponding to our gravestone), which gave 
the facts concerning the deceased, and recited praise of 
his virtues, with some carved illustration. The last 
farewells were said®, and the final religious ceremony 
(feriae denicales) took place. This involved the sacrifice 
of a sow (porca praesentanea), to hallow the grave, 
and of a wether, to purify the house and the family. A 
sacrificial meal (silicernium), of which the deceased was 
supposed to partake, was held in or near the tomb. 

We have described the columbaria built for the 
burial of poor persons, freedmen, and slaves. The rich 
man would want a tomb for himself or his family. 
This was often very elaborate, as may be seen from 
many surviving examples at Rome and at Pompei®. 
Since on the one hand the tombs were cc msidered as the 
eternal home of the family ancestors and on the other 
hand as the center of the cult of the dead for the sur- 
vivors, they were usually laid out like a house, with a 
door and several chambers, not only to hold the urns or 
the sarcophagi, but also to provide chapels for the 
worship of the dead, with their portraits, and store- 
rooms for the apparatus necessary at the memorial 
meals to be described below, and for the care of the 
tomb and the adjacent ground. At Pompeii there is 
even a triclinium funebre, at which the spirit of the 
deceased might supply his bodily needs, and the family 
hold its memorial meals with him. 

Since the soul of the deceased was thought to need 
provision for various wants in its post mortem existence, 
the ground about the tomb was often laid out as a 
garden, where the spirit might wander and enjoy itself 
in its own bit of the Elysian Fields. This custom, of 
course, survives to-day in the decoration of tombs with 
flowers, although now we think of the flowers merely as 
decorations fitting to our sense of piety and our memory 
of the dead. 

The first period of deep mourning lasted for eight 
days (nine days, according to the Roman inclusive 
method of reckoning) after the burial. On the eighth 
day a sacrifice to the Manes of the deceased, followed 
by a memorial meal (cena novemdialis), was held at the 
tomb. Sorrow was then laid aside, so that later writers 
(e. g. Tertullian, De Testimonio Animae 4) reproach 
men with having forgotten their ancestors in the desire 
to fill themselves on this occasion with good things 
liquid and solid. At this time the funeral games (/udt) 
were held’?. Such games probably descended from an 
old Etruscan custom of human sacrifices at the grave, 
from which the Romans derived gladiatorial combats in 
general’™, The explanation of all this is to be found 


*Catullus, in his beautiful elegy (101) on the death of his brother, 
imagines himself to be fulfilling this duty at his brother's tomb (or 
was it a cenotaph?) in the Troad: see 10, atque in perpetuum, 
frater, ave atque vale. ‘Compare Vergil, Aeneid 11.97-08, and 
many similar expressions inscribed on the gravestones; see Bicheler, 
Carmina Latina Epigraphica (Part 2 of the Anthologia Latina, 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1895), 1308.1, 424.1, 480.0, etc. These ex- 
pressions suggest that this rite helped to give the dead man new life. 

*%Petronius (71) has Trimalchio give an amusing description of 
the tomb he has prescribed for himself in his will; details of the 
reliefs to be sculptured thereon are given. 

The locus classicus for the Greek custom 1s lliad 23, which is 
imitated in Vergil, Aeneid 5. There is evidence for at least one 
historical Roman counterpart of these games: see the Didascalia 
to the Adelphoe of Terence: Acta Ludis uneralibus Quos Lucio 
Aemilio Paulo Fecere Q. Fabius Maximus P Cornelius Africanus. 

staSee P. Monceaux, in Daremberg-Saglio, 4.1385-1386. 
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in the belief that the departed spirit needed the blood 
of living animals, if not of human beings, to support 
its existence®*. Memorial meals also took place on 
other occasions, whenever sacrifices were made to the 
dead. This custom goes back to immemorial an- 
tiquity; it was especially followed in Egypt. After this 
sacrificium novemdiale the family was free to resume 
its normal activities, although women often mourned 
for much longer periods, during which they wore dark 
clothing and refrained from wearing ornaments. 

Finally, something must be said concerning the 
sacrifices made to the spirits of the dead on the anni- 
versarv of their birthdays, or on special festivals*®. 
The tombs were built in such a way that, wherever it 
was impossible to make a libation directly upon the 
urn, libations of milk, oil, wine, and solid food, cakes, 
etc., could always be made, through an arrangement 
of tubes leading from the exterior of the monument 
to the urns with their perforated covers. Such offerings 
were called infertae. The motivating belief which 
shines through them, that the spirit of the departed 
needs and appreciates such services, is still in existence 
among non-Christian peoples The following news 
item is from the Philadelphia Public Ledger of March 
25, 1930: 

Residents of Philadelphia’s Chinatown went yester- 
day to Lower Merion Cemetery and honored their dead 
with much ceremony. It was the occasion of the 
annual observance of the feast of She Yee, a festival so 
old that the Chinese themselves have lost trace of its 
origin. Each year at this time food and dainties are 
carried to the cemetery and placed on graves that the 
spirits may have sustenance during their journeys 
through the spirit world. It is the Chinese belief 
that on this occasion the spirits hover closest to the 
earth. Roast pig, rice cakes, wine, and cigarettes were 
taken to the cemetery in taxicabs and placed on the 
graves. Joss sticks were lighted and placed at the head 
and foot stones. 
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Rome and the Romans: A Survey and Interpretation. 
By Grant Showerman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company (1931). Pp. xxi + 643. 200 Illustrations 
(Without Distinguishing Numerals). $5.00!. 
Professor Showerman’s book, Rome and the Romans, 

is addressed, as the author intimates in a preliminary 

note (vii), to an unusually wide circle of readers. It “‘is 
meant especially”, he says, “for students of the liter- 
ature and history of Rome... . <it> is addressed to all 
readers desiring acquaintance with the people whose 
character and institutions are at the foundations of our 


4%Cymont (in the work named in note 5, above), 51-52, cites 
other examples of the custom, both among the classic peoples and 
among Christians. He might have added the very significant 
passage in the Odyssey (11.23 43), where the spirits of the dead 
come eagerly to drink of the pool of blood; after they drink they are 
resuscitated enough to be able to speak to Odysseus. Cumont 
connects the scratching of the cheek by mourning women with this 


same belief. 

%0One such occasion was the Parentalia, in February. For full 
commentary on this festival, with parallels from folk-customs of 
other peoples, see Sir James G. Frazer's recent edition of the Fasti 
of Ovid, 2.431-438 (London, Macmillan, 1929). 

\There is also an “Educational Edition”, listed at $2.40. The 
only differences that I have observed are (a) in the binding, which is 
less sumptuous in the cheaper edition, and (b) in the margins of the 
pages, which are smnaller in the latter edition. 
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modern culture...'" To some members of this audi- 
ence, the style of the book may seem repellent, as the 
reader has a vague, and not altogether pleasant, sen- 
sation of being ‘talked down’ to, particularly in the 
earlier chapters. But perhaps Professor Showerman 
has kept an eye open to the probability that the ma- 
jority of those whom he addresses will be found among 
the ranks of third and fourth year College students, 
and the average undergraduate—though ‘twere death 
for him to acknowledge it—is extremely fond of being 
talked down to. 

The book possesses the invaluable merit of having 
been composed by a scholar whose long and frequent 
periods of residence in Italy have thoroughly familiar- 
ized him with the country, its ancient remains, and the 
partial survivals of its early institutions in modern 
Italian society. Students of the Classics will be pleased 
to observe the strong emphasis that he puts on the ‘re- 
discovery’ of many of these institutions in recent times. 
He covers an unusual range of subjects, as the length 
of the <Table of > Contents (ix—x)* testifies, and he 
goes far beyond the limits set to the stereotyped hand- 
book on Roman life. The illustrations are numerous, 
excellent in quality, and well adjusted for the proper 
illumination of the text. But it is unfortunate, I 
think, that the present location of the various monu- 
ments and works of art is not more often indicated. 
It is unfortunate, too, that the illustrations are with- 
out distinguishing numerals. 

In exploiting such an extended series of themes, it is 
difficult for the redactor, whoever he may be, to in- 
troduce much in the way of novelty. Professor Shower- 
man may therefore be freely pardoned if he has failed 
to bring forth much that is new, at least to the experi- 
enced student of Roman affairs. It is not necessary to 
read very far into Rome and the Romans to satisfy one- 
self that the author is temperamentally conservative. 
In historical matters he sides with Mommsen and his 
day; in dealing with the narrower aspects of Roman pri- 
vate life he draws largely upon Tucker’ and Johnston‘. 

?The Contents are as follows: Part 1. Rome and its Meaning (3 
39): Eternal Rome (3), |. Italy To-day (4-8), II]. Rome To-day 
(o-13), LIL. The Rise of Ancient Rome (14-20), IV. The Rise of the 
Roman State (21-28). V. Ancient Rome and Modern Times (20 
99); Part Il. The Roman (43-147): The Roman (43-44), Vl. The 
City in Which he Lived (45-55), VII. How he Looked (56-64) 
VIII. The Society in Which he Moved (65-75), IX. The House in 
Which he Lived (76-88), X. His Childhood and Early Training 
(fo-90), XI. His Later Training (100-111), XII. The Women of 
his Pamily (112-123), XIII. What he Ate and Drank (124-136), 
XIV. How he Spent the Day (137-147); Part Ill. Living Rome 
(151-433): Living Rome (151-153), XV. The Roman Career (154 
165), XVI. The Senator (166-173), XVII. The Voter (174-180), 
XVIII. The Lawyer (141-193), XIX. The Teacher (194-202), XX 
Letters and the Arts (203-215), XXI. The Doctor (216-224), 
XXII. The Money-Maker (225-233), XXIII. The Common Man 
(234-250), XXIV. The Farmer (251-266), XXV. Roman Portraits 
(267-270), XXVI. The Worshiper (240-2908), XXVII. Roman 
Holidays (2909-307), XXVIII he Theater (308-319), XXIX. 
The Races (4320-332), XXX. The Gladiators (333-4351), XX XI. The 
Baths (352-365), XXXII. In Lighter Vein (366-342), XXXIII. 
Satire and its Targets (384-304), XXXIV. A Dinner with the 
Newly Rich (3905-404). XXXV. The Criminal (405-417), XXXVI 
The Roman Dead (414 33) Part IV. Greater Rome (447-5487): 
Greater Rome | i); XXAVII. The Spread of Roman Civilization 

(AVII 


(438-452), XX l. The Army (453-4608), XXXIX. Mare 
Nostrum (460-484), XL. By Land and Sea (445-502), XLI. The 
Roman Law (503-522), XLII. On the Southern Border (524-544). 
XLII. Roman Spain (545-556), XLIV. On the Northern Border 
(ss7-$71), XLV. The Coming of Christianity (572-542), XLVI. 
Eternal Rome (583-588); Chronology (589-592); Books <on 
Roman life> (5903-595); Annotations (597-610); Index (611-643) 

*'T. G. Tucker, Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul 
(New York, Macmillan, 1910) 

‘H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans (Chicago 


It is doubtful if the harshest critic of Professor 
Showerman's book will be able to deny its essential 
soundness and the good judgment of its author, though 
it may be that specialists will have somewhat to say 
regarding particular features that fall within thejr own 
field. There is no doubt that some sections of the book 
are decidedly superior to others. Of particular merit, I 
feel, is the chapter on gladiators and the diversions 
of the arena (333-351). The analysis of the situation 
is masterly—one on which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to improve. 

It would be impossible for me (a student of Greek 
archaeology) to attempt to discuss the work in detail. 
But certain points appear to me, as a layman merely, 
to call for attention when a second edition is demanded 
Some of these are matters of controversy; others are 
‘faults escaped’ pure and simple. I would mention 
the following (each comment is preceded by the number 
of the page on which the matter under discussion is to 
be found). 

11—In the mention which is here made of the Wall of 
Aurelian, there is no indication that use has been made 
of Mr. Richmond's epoch-making work* on the forti- 
fication. Can it be that Professor Showerman’'s book 
had gone to press before the appearance of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s work? 

60-—-Why is not the credit given to Hadrian for 
reviving the style of the full beard and bushy locks? 

66-67—The youthful inquirer is likely to be led, 
through the very condensed statements here, to confuse 
the tribal assembly with the centuriate assembly. 

71-—-Why are freedmen as a class designated here as 
liberti rather than as libertini+ 

72—-The expression ‘the Tironian Notes’ is not a 
happy rendering of Notae Tironianae. 

80-—Professor Showerman states that the Alexander 
Mosaic at Naples ‘‘contains 17,000 pieces’’ of stone 
There is surely a bad error here. Pfuhl, who ought to 
know the truth of the matter, says that it is composed 
“auf etwa anderthalb Millionen’’ pieces. Can it be 
that the printer has accidentally dropped three noughts 
from an intended 1,700,000? 

204-—In the words “‘the Second Punic War of Nae 
vius..."’ there is a slip; read ‘The First Punic War’ 

225—The opening sentences of the page are mi 
leading. The sestertius was more valuable than the as 
(not “‘larger’’ than the as). 

244—Professor Showerman is wrong in asserting 
that the institution of apprenticeship went out of use a 
century ago. It is by no means obsolete at the present 
time. 

306-—For “the Gregorian feature <of the calendar 
is not quite universal’’ read ‘ is by no means uni 
versal’, 


Scott, Poresman and ‘ ompany 1904) <Por a revie of the 


revised edition [1942] of this work see below, in the present issue o 
Toe Crassica Weexty. (. K.> 

‘lan A. Richmond, The (ity Wall of Imperial Rome: An Accout 
of Its Architectural Development from Aurelian to Narses (Oxford 
At the Clarendon Press, 1940) 

*E. Pfuhl. Malerei und Zeachnung der (sriechen 2 
Bruchmann, 1924); compare his Masterpieces 
and Painting, Translated by J]. UD. Beazley. o2 
lan, 1926). <For a notice of this book see Tue 
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378—"* To have the American willingness to 
laugh and to start a laugh requires a well-fed body and 
a mind that is free from apprehension and full of con- 
fidence " Who will agree with this chauvinisti 


dictum? 
413 

man remarks that 

can hardly fail to reflect on the scantness of this prison 


In speaking of the Tullianum Professor Shower 
“The visitor to the Tulhanum 
of two chambers Here ‘‘scantness” is probably a 


misprint fer ‘scantiness’. But some other expression, 
such as ‘limited size’, would be better. 

466--In the answer to the question why Rome's 
military svstem continued, from generation to gener- 
ation, to show such amazing efficiency, it is strange to 
find no mention of one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, of the contributing causes——the employment 
of a castra. 


4582 The old, 


method of propulsion of ancient galleys is here set 


and surely untenable, view of the 
forth anew. 

483 It is utterly incredible that the Romans should 
have had 150,000 men afloat at the battle of Ecnomus 
in 256 B. C. 

537 
earthing of ‘“‘the Venus of Cyrene 


Few students of art will agree that the un 
was ‘‘the most 
important sculpture discovery of recent times”. 
557. Professor Showerman makes a strange geo- 
graphical error in asserting that the Wall of Hadrian 
followed the same line as the modern border between 
England and Scotland. At no point do they coincide; 
at their eastern ends thev are sixty or seventy miles 
apart. 

565—Recent studies’ have shown that the Antonine 
Wall in Scotland was abandoned about A. D. 197, not, 
as Professor Showerman’'s statement would imply, a 
century later. 

The turrets on Hadrian's Wall are hardly of 


“frequent occurrence’. Actually, two to 


there are 
each Roman mile. 

The inclusion of a chapter treating of Roman Britain 
is altogether praiseworthy, but the author has failed 
to keep in touch with the great array of writings on the 
subject that has appeared in the last decade. Archae 
ology has moved very rapidly in England of recent 
years, and its advance has made havoc of a fair number 
of Professor Showerman’s views. 
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The Private Life of the Romans. By 
Revised by Mary Johnston 


tone Johnston 
Scott, Foresman and Company (1932). Pp 


Cayo 

430'. Frontispiece, 326 Figures, 2 Map $2.24 

It is seldom that a distinguished scholar——particu 
larly a classical scholar 1 privileged to leave behind 


him a son or a daughter whose interest in the father’ 
The evidence for this us collected by R. G. Collingwood, in his 
wok, The Ar of Roman Britain, 44-85 (London, Methuen 
New York, Lincoln Ma Dial Press, 1040) <Ref 
Macdonald, Roman Britain 
1 Rk. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain [both works 

(ixford Universit ‘ress, in 1942). K 
ntents of the book are as follows: Preface to the Original 
Preface to the Revised Edition (4); Contents (4) 
Introduction (14 26); I. The Fariuls 
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field of study is sufficiently strong to impel him or her 
to attempt to revise his publications after his demise, 
and who is at the same time competent to execute the 
task efficiently. 

For nearly a generation, the late Professor H. W. 
Johnston's book, The Private Life of the Romans 
(Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1903), has 
occupied an extremely prominent position among the 
handbooks of Roman private antiquities current in 


During this period, 


English-speaking countries. 
various discoveries, mainly of an archaeological nature, 
have cast new light on many of the old problems in- 
Hence, Professor 


becoming 


volved in this subject of inquiry. 


Johnston's textbook was gradually anti- 
quated in parts, and ran the risk of being discarded in 


But in March, 


twenty-nine years subsequent to its first ap- 


favor of more recent publications. 
1932 
pearance 
edition of the work, bearing the name of 
Johnston's daughter, Mary Johnston, of 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, [llinois, herself a 
competent and experienced Latinist and a frequent 
contributor to THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


there was published a new and _ revised 
Professor 


Professor 


As the old edition has been known so long and so 
widely, I propose, in this review, to speak only of the 
alterations and the additions that appear in the new 
edition. 

The edition of 1932 has gained considerably over 
that of 1903 In The 
cover is new and tasteful, and the paper and the print- 


attractiveness of appearance. 


ing show a marked improvement. The pages have 
been slightly increased in size, thus providing wider 
margins, while the printed area of each page remains 
the the older edition. The earlier illus- 


trations were largely drawings. Miss Johnston has 


Same as in 


replaced most of these with reproductions of photo- 
graphs, which have resulted, in almost every instance, 
quite satisfactorily. Her scrupulous care in matters of 
detail is well exemplified in her treatment of the illus- 
tration of the Ludovisi Gaul of the Museo Della Terme 
(Fig. 30, old edition; Fig. 62, new edition). For the old 
picture, itself a photograph, she has substituted a new 
photograph which reveals the group to much better 
advantage on its present lowered pedestal. Some of the 
old illustrations which were unnecessarily large have 
been reduced in size. 

One finds, on examination, that the original and the 
new paragraphs keep pace numerically till § 409 1s 
reached; thereafter they follow separate courses to the 
end of the 
of the book, which comprises 304 pages of the old and 


volume. The earlier and larger section 
335 of the new edition, has been subjected to the fewest 


alterations. Here and there a little is excised or a 


little added, but the increased number of illustrations ts 


13); LL. Roman Names (44 56); ILL. Marriage and the Position 


of Women (57-75); IV. Children and Education (76 07); V. De 
pendents. Slaves and Clients. Hospites (98 131); VI. The House 
and its Purniture (142 175), VII. Dress and Personal Ornaments 
(176-202); VILL. Food and Meals (204-257) IX musemernts 


(248 402): X. Travel and Correspondence. Books (404-427); XI 


ources of Income and Means of Living The Roman's Day 
(428-462): XIL. Parming and Country Life (454-360) 
lown Life (467-474); XIV. Burial Places and Funeral Ceremonies 
$75 4904) XV. The Roman Relwion (405 404) XVI. The Water 
supply of Rome (405-407); Books on Rome and Roman Life 
yoo 412), Index (4t4 440) 


largely responsible for the additional bulk. Some 
portions have been to a great extent rewritten; thus 
the treatment of the toga (161-166, old, 179-185, new) 
has been revised completely in the light of Miss Wilson's 
recent and illuminating study*. There are to be dis- 
cerned various other small, but not unimportant, 
corrections and alterations introduced from the full- 
flowing source of archaeological research. Further- 
more, the text itself-—the punctuation, phrasing, et 
has been carefully scrutinized, and where necessary 
altered to conform more closely to the standards of 
taste current at the present day. In illustration 
of this, I may quote the opening sentence of § 114, first 
from the old, then from the new, edition: 

In these Grammar Schools, Greek as well as Latln, 
great stre eems to have been laid upon elocution, a 
thing less surprising when we consider the importance 
of oratory under the Republi 


In the Grammar Schools, both Greek and Latin, 
great stress seems to have been laid upon elocution, a 
fact not surprising when we consider the importance 
of oratory under the Republi 


Generally speaking, one may recognize a real im- 
provement in these minor alterations of the original 
diction. Occasionally, whole sentences are transposed 
or are transferred from one part of a paragraph to 
another. 

Divers additions are made to the original work. 
We find the chapters of the two editions running hand 
in hand through Chapter XI. Then two intercalary 
chapters, XII. Farming and Country Life (353-366), 
and XIII. Town Life (367-374), make their appearance. 
They are followed by the twelfth (and closing) chapter 
of the first edition Miss Johnston adds, finally, 
chapters on The Roman Religion (395-404: a strange 
lack in the earlier work) and The Water Supply of 
Rome (405-407). 

From the point of view of the statistician, the follow- 
ing observations may be made. The number of pages is 
increased from 344 to 430—an increase of 25%. The 
number of paragraphs is increased from 438 to 502-—an 
increase of 15%. The number of illustrations is in- 
creased from 205 to 327—an increase of 60% 

In addition, we now find two identical intra-cover 
charts of ancient Rome, and two colored maps, one 
of Italy, one of the Roman Empire—all extremely 
welcome supplements 

The new illustrations, and most of the old that have 
been reproduced, bear improved sub-titles. Thus, 
Figure 34 of the first edition, a rough drawing, was 
thus described: ‘“‘Coin, Showing the Pilleus’’. The 
same illustration in the new edition (Fig. 72) appears 
as a good photograph of an impression of a coin of 
similar type with the following words subscribed: 
“Pilleus. On coin of 42 B. C., now in the British 
Museum, London”. This sort of thing is destined to 
be of much service to the intelligent student. 

The set of references to secondary sources formerly 
preceding the text of each chapter is augmented and 
revised More of the older authorities might well 


‘Lillian M. Wilson, The Roman Towa (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1924). 
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have been weeded out. But the list has been brought 
up to date by the inclusion of very recent works, even to 
the work entitled Rome and the Romans, by Pro- 
fessor Showerman’, published in the autumn of 1931. 

As a final addition may be noted a good bibliography 
(409-412) which includes all works, most of which are 
specialized studies‘, mentioned in the book. 

One may without hesitation describe this new edition 
of The Private Life of the Romans as a sound and 
scholarly revision of a very good book. 

A. D. Fraser 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CLASSICAL WEATHER LORE OF THUNDE™ 
AND LIGHTNING 


(Continued from page 102) 


According to the ancients, no animal is burned by a 


bolt without being rendered lifeless by it. The parts 
struck are colder than the rest of the body. In the 
dead bodies of poisonous animals worms do not gen- 
erate, but, if they are struck by lightning, maggots 
appear in their bodies in a few days, since lightning con- 
sumes the poison”!”, 

We are told by Aristotle* that thunder during in- 
cubation addles eggs. We, too, say that thunder and 
hghtning addle eggs*"* and we have other beliefs that are 
similar. 

If it thunders in February goose eggs will not hatch™, 

If it thunders while ducks are sitting, the eggs will 
not hatch*"*, 

If it thunders heavily while a hen is sitting, it will 
kill the chickens*, 

In antiquity many things were placed in hatching 
straw to prevent eggs from being spoiled. Pliny?" 
mentions iron nails and earth from a plow; Columella*'? 
recommends iron nails, heads of garlic, and branches of 
laurel. A modern prescription is as follows. ‘‘Cross 
two nails in the nest of a goose and thunder can not 
spoil the 

Some animal weather seers are specialists in recog- 
nizing the approach of thunderstorms. There is a 
thunder-snake ‘‘marked similarly to a rattlesnake, 
which. . .is supposed to foretell thunderstorms’’*. The 
thunderfish is “ta European loach which burrows in 
the mud at the bottom of streams and ponds and is 
supposed to foretell the occurrence of thunderstorms 
by swimming about in the water’’”®, 


“Grant Showerman, Rome and the Romans, A Survey and 
Interpretation (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931) 
<This work is reviewed above, in this issue of THe CLassical 
Weekiy. C. K.> 

“Quite properly, William West Mooney's book, Travel Among the 
Ancient Romans (Boston, Richard G. Badyer, 1920), is not so 
much as mentioned. But it is not so easy to understand the omis 
sion of Amedeo Maiuri's work, Pompeii (Novara, Istituto Geogra 
fico de Agostini, 1929), a sumptuous and at the same time popular 
work. 

Pliny 2.145 “Seneca 2.31.2 

Animalibus Historia 6.2.560 a =*Thomas 1790 

™Thomas 2413 Compare Journal of American Folklore 4 
(1891), tar: “If it thunders on Sunday, goose egys will not hatch 

24Thomas 269%. See also 2689-2693. “éThomas 2697 

™Pliny 10.152 

='Columella 8.5.12. See THe Classical WEEKLY 14.163, first 
column. 

™8Lyle Saxon, Old Louisiana, 446 (New York, The (Century 
Com many, 1929). 

Panny LD. Bergen, Animal and Plant Lore (Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, 7 [1800], 62, No. 702). 

™*Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Lan 
guage (1950), under Thunderfish. 
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THUNDER AND VEGETATION 


Examples of the way in which some forms of plant 
life exercise protective powers against thunder and 
lightning were given in THe CLAssiIcCAL WEEKLY 17. 
108*!, but popular ideas about the influence of thunder 
and bolts upon vegetation are not less interesting. 

Popular lore regarded thunder as both a generative 
and a fertilizing agency. So strong was this feeling that 
truffles, which were said to grow after thunderstorms, 
were called xepatma™’. Theophrastus, as quoted by 
Athenaeus™, says that mushrooms grow when fall 
rains and terrible thunderings occur, especially when 
there are thunderings, which are the more immediate 
cause of their growing. 

In the Moralia™ of Plutarch there is a long inquiry 
into the reason why mushrooms are thought to be pro 
duced by thunder. It is regarded as probable that, 
when hghtning and thundershowers descend forcibly 
with a great deal of warmth and spirit into the caverns 
of the earth, the ground is moved thereby, and knobs 
and tumors are formed like the wens or the kernels 
produced in our bodies by heat and noxious humors, 

Some advanced the explanation that thunder split 
the earth by using the air as a wedge, and that the 
crevices thus made directed mushroom pickers where to 
look for mushroom From this belief grew the idea 
that thunder engendered mushrooms™*. It was be- 
lieved, too, that mushrooms had some antithetical 
powers that saved them from being blasted by thun- 
der”? 

Ancient husbandmen thought that vegetation was 
especially fertilized by thundershowers™*, a_ belief 
which has a modern counterpart in the saying that 
beans shoot up quickly after thunderstorms”*. One 
theorist, named Agemachus, argues that waters which 
fell with the bolts became generative from the heat 
commingled with them, since they were rendered mild 
and gentle and fit to enter the pores of plants, where 
they were assimilated™®. 

Not far from the Academy at Athens there was an 
altar to Zeus Kataibates, who was called Morios also, 
from the moriae that grew there™!. The reference is to 
the olives propagated from the sacred grove on the 
Acropolis. According to Miss Jane Harrison™*, the iden- 
tification of Zeus and Morios indicates a belief that 
Zeus, the god of thunder and rain, fertilized the earth 
and brought forth the sacred olives. Arnobius*™™ 

Interesting modern examples are given in Handworterbuch des 
Deutschen Aberglaubens, 2. 320. 

This word is used in this sense in The Loeb Classica) Library 
translation of Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum 1.6.5, but it is a 
‘correction’ from xpdviov, The same meaning is given for cepabmoy 
in Liddell and Scott, but their reference to Galen eludes my effort 
to check it <in ninth edition, 13.969A, in tenth edition, 19.731. 

See also Pliny 19.37. 

Plutarch, Moralia 664 F. 

bidem, 664 B; Juvenal 5.116118. 

=7Plutarch, Moralia 664 C. 

664 C; 912 P-o1g A. 

“V.S. Lean, Lean's Collectanea: Collections by Vincent Stuckey 
Lean of Proverbs (English and Foreign), Folk-Lore and Super 
stitions, also Compilations Towards Dictionaries of Proverbial 
Phrases and Words, Old and Disused, 1.405 (Bristol and London, 
1902-1904) 

™Plutarch, Moralia 664 D-E. 

™Apollodorus, as quoted by a scholiast on Sophocles, Oedipus 
oloneus 705. 


“Themis*, 175 (Cambridge: At The University Press, 1927). 
™Adversus Gentes 5.32, 34, 35. 


™664 B-966 LD. 
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explains that the pagan story of the union of Jupiter 
and Ceres is an allegory in which Jupiter is the nourish- 
ing rain and Ceres the earth. This is a very easy 
explanation for a Christian to make, as may be seen 
from the words of Jeremiah, quoted near the beginning 
of this paper: ‘‘When he uttereth his voice there is a 
Vergil*™ 
would have agreed with this idea, for he says that, 
when Jupiter strikes Athos or Rhodope or lofty Ce- 
raunia, ingeminant Austr et densissimus imber. 

The reason for the association of thunder with the 


multitude of waters in the heavens. 


growth of vegetation is quite obvious. Rain and 
thunder frequently come together. Long droughts, 
which call attention to the need of rain, are often 
broken up by thunderstorms. Jupiter in his capacity 
as Tonans had to be appeased by the sacrifice of a 
stranger in order to end a nine-year drought in Egypt®™. 
Weather-makers of antiquity who wished to bring rain 
not infrequently imitated thunder and lightning. 

The following deseription, by G. Macdonald*’, of a 
Greek coin is pertinent in this connection: 

In the center of the field of the coin is a rock, on 
which sits Zeds ‘Térws (Jupiter Pluvius) enthroned. 
He holds a thunderbolt in his left hand, while from his 
right a shower of rain descends upon the head of the 
recumbent divinity of the mountain 

We find a still longer weather sequence in a Cretan 
distich, according to which God gathers the clouds 
thunders, and rains™*. 

Another deity who was regarded by some of the 
ancients as the cause of rain is Rhea. It was doubtless 
because rain was so often accompanied by thunder 
and lightning that she was represented as rejoicing in 
drums, cymbals, horn-blowing, and torch-carrying™*. 
These things were evidently mimetic of thunder and 
lightning. 

As Miss Harrison shows in her book, Themis*®, 
there were many things in the early religious life of the 
Greeks which can be explained only by taking into 
account the popular association of thunder and rain 
and fertility. 

Belief in a connection between thunder and vege- 
tation is still as hardy and thriving in Europe as is any 
plant. In Westphalia, for instance, thunder early in 
the year means a fruitful year. In Swabia, frequent 
thundering in May signifies a bountiful year. When a 
troll who heard thunder asked his wife what the noise 
was she replied: “That is the peasant; he is hauling 
grain over the bridge’™'. 

Some ancient scientific men believed that thunder 
had a purifying effect upon water. Hippocrates™ 
thought that water which fell while it was thundering 

™(Jeorgics 1.331-332. 

*Claudianus, In Eutropium 1.156-162. See the references in 
Sir James G. Frazer's translation of Apollodorus 1,224-225 (The 
Loeb Classical Library) ™See Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.157. 

=7Coin Types, 167-168 (Glasgow, J. Maclehose and Sons, 1905). 

=). ©. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, 52 (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1910). 

™%ornutus, Theologiae Graeciae Compendium 6. 

*%See, for example, 168, and note 2 (see note 232, above). 

“IThese and many other “yo of “Donner und Frucht- 
barkeit des Feldes" are given in Handwérterbuch des Deutschen 
Aberglaubens, 2. 318-320. See also “Donner zum Zwecke des 
Fruchtbarkeitzaubers’’, ibidem, 2. 323-325. 

“Epidemica 6.4.17. See also Galen, Commentarius in Hippo- 


cratis Epidemica 4.19 (see D. C. G. Kuhn's edition of Galen, 17, 
Part II, 187-189). 
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was more wholesome than that which fell during a 
windstorm unaccompanied by thunder. Theophrastus** 
states that in countries where many thunderbolts 
occur not merely bitter waters but even fountains and 
entire streams of salt water change their nature. 

Of the vegetation struck by lightning, trees, naturally 
the tall ones™, suffered most. Some of the Aeolians 
did, indeed, say that scrub-oaks, which are not lofty, 
were the only oaks hit™*, but such a statement would 
not have won general assent in Greece and Italy. In 
the First Eclogue of Vergil** an exile from his native 
land complains that everywhere there is trouble. He 
is sick of tending the goats. The twin offspring of one 
of them had to be left on stony soil. He laments that 
he had been too stupid to see that oaks struck by 
lightning had predicted this series of woes*’. We read 
that, when Sulla imposed his proscriptions upon the 
Romans, great destruction was wrought upon oaks by 
Jupiter, and that, when anyone sinned against Jupiter, 
the god would strike an oak™*. Servius** regarded the 
hitting of the oak as significant because this tree was 
under the protection of Jupiter. 

Modern records, kept for many years, of trees struck 
by lightning in a forest in which beech trees predomi- 
nated show that oaks were hit 310 times, Scotch pine 
108 times, beech 33 times, and other species a smaller 
number of times®®. 


It is a plausible theory that the reverence which the 
ancient peoples of Europe paid to the oak, and the con- 
nexion which they traced between the tree and their 
sky-god, were derived from the much greater frequency 
with which the oak appears to be struck by lightning 
than any other tree of our European forests™". 

This hypothesis of Frazer is based upon suggestions 
and observations of Professor W. Warde Fowler, who, 
in a chapter of his Roman Essays and Interpretations™, 
presents further data concerning the relative fre- 
quency with which various trees are struck. Professor 
Fowler concludes his discussion of the sky-god as 
follows: “‘...If on the very threshold of Roman re- 
ligious history we find him associated with the oak as 
Jupiter Feretrius, we have now an explanation which 
so far seems to cover the facts”’. 

A very plausible theory of the way in which the oak 
and the Thunderer may have become associated is 
thus set forth by Frazer™*: 

Seeing that fire on earth was regularly kindled by the 
rubbing of oaken sticks together, he <= early man> 


quéted by Athenaeus 42 A. 

™Dracontius 5.312; Aristophanes, Nubes 402, and scholium ad 
locum; Claudian, Epistulae 1.38-40 Caelestis flamma.. .ingentes 
quercus, annosas fulminat ornos. 

Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum 3.8.5. This kind of oak is 
called haliphloeos by Pliny 16.24, who borrows the second part 
of the name from Theophrastus. Pliny (ibidem) says that the 
frequency with which the tree was hit precluded its use in sacrifices. 

911.17. 

™?Lydus (47) says that, if lightning strikes a tree, one must ask 
what kind of tree it was, but I have not been able to find any de- 
tailed list of the various omens from the striking of different kinds 
of trees 

*8lunius Philargyrius on Vergil, Eclogues 1.17. 

Vergil, Eclogues 1.17. 

»°]. R. Harris, Boanerges, 302 (Cambridge: At the Universitv 
Press, 1913) 

™ J]. G. Frazer, Balder the Beautiful’, 2.208 (London, Macmillan, 
1914), and The Magic Art, 2.340-375. The latter passage is de- 
voted to a study of the worship of the oak and of the close con- 
nection of this tree with thunder and the Aryan god of the heavens. 

“237-41 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1920). These pages 
form a chapter called The Oak and the Thunder God. 

Frazer, 2.373-374. 


might readily infer that fire in heaven was produced in 
like manner; in other words, that the flash of lightning 
was the spark elicited by some one who was lighting his 
fire in the usual fashion up aloft; for the savage com- 
monly explains natural phenomena by ideas drawn 
from the circle of his own daily life. Similarly, people 
who are accustomed to make fire by means of flints 
suppose that lightning is produced in the same way. 
This is reported of the Armenians, and it may be in- 
ferred of the many peoples who believe that the flint 
implements of prehistoric races are thunder-bolts. 

Thus it is easy to conceive how a god of the oak, 
viewed as the source of earthly fire, should come to be 
regarded as a god of the lightning, and hence, by an 
easy extension of ideas, as a god of thunder and rain. 


In the Ozark Mountains 

There is a very genera! belief that black walnut trees 
are liable to damage by lightning, and it is a hardy 
hillman indeed who can be persuaded to stand under 
one during an electrical storm™. 

According to an item in our own lore, ‘Locust trees 
are more often struck by lightning than any others’, 
If we may believe a popular writer on woodcraft, the 
oak and the ash draw lightning, but one is safe under 
the birch, cedar, and balsam™*. In Europe the hazel 
beech and elder trees are popularly regarded as immune 
to damage by lightning®’. 

Another tree which seems to attract thunderbolts is 
the elm. Some farmers hold that a few large elm trees 
growing near farm buildings tend to draw the lightning 
to themselves and thus save barns and houses**. 

One farmer, who has elm trees growing a short 
distance from his barn, reported that these trees have 
been struck several times by lightning within the past 
thirty years. He believed his barn would have been 
fired had there been no elm trees nearby to draw the 
bolt away from the buildings. Infrequently in the sum- 
mer an elm tree near freshly built stacks of grain has 
been struck by lightning in electrical storms, indicating, 
this farmer believes, that trees give some protection 
against loss by fire. 

The elm tree has some competition, however, as a 
protective agent. 

Hemlock-trees attract lightning. It is said that you 
need put no lightning-rods on your buildings if you will 
only set up a tall hemlock pole near them. The light- 
ning will hit that pole rather than the buildings every 
time’, 

It seems that in Java even human lives are saved by 
the fondness of lightning for trees”®: 

Thunder-storms are extremely frequent; but the loss 
of life from lightning is probably diminished by the fact 
that the palm-trees are excellent conductors. 


As there are thunder birds, so there are thunder 
plants*™'. Greek vase paintings show the lotus and 
lotiform designs as thunderbolts in the right hand of 
Zeus. In Greece representations of the thunderbolt 
underwent three distinct modifications. In the first 
place, the petals, after being conventionalized into 


Jerry 


*Vance Randolph, The Ozarks: An American Survival of I 
itive Society, 132 (New York, The Vanguard Press, 1931) 

* Thomas 2085 

*%*Ernest Thompson Seton, 116 (see note 209, above). 

*?T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants, 45, 54 (London 
Chatto and Windus, 1899). 

*8This paragraph is based on a newspaper clipping, from whic! 
the following quotation was taken. 

™*. Johnson, 69 (see note 35, above). 

*°The Encyclopaedia Britannica", 12. 975, under Java. 

*ISee Cook 2.770-778. Interesting modern examples. s is 
thunder-daisy, are given on page 775. 
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rays, were soon transformed into naturalistic flames 
issuing from the floral or quasi-floral calyx. Secondly, 
the sepals of the calyx developed into wings, and 
ultimately a second pair of wings was added to balance 
the first pair. Lastly, the central spike of the lotus ac- 
quired a spiral twist”. 

In view of such developments one does not hesitate 
to accept the theory that the lotus flowers painted 
on the Hekatompedon of Pisistratus were intended, 
like the eagles represented upon the pediments, to 
avert thunderbolts*®. 

Associations of lightning with vegetation have con- 
tinued through the ages. Much general lore of this 
character has been collected in Chapter 4, Lightning 
Plants, in T. F. Thiselton-Dyer’s book, The Folk- 
Lore of Plants. Still more important are the super- 
stitions and the references given in an article entitled 
Blitzbaumholz, in a recent publication, Handworter- 
buch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, 1. 1419-1421. 

There are many unrelated items of ancient thunder 
lore about vegetation. The twigs of all trees struck rise 
straight up in the direction from which the lightning 
came**. Trees which have been struck can be cured by 
treatment with myrrh*. The cucumber blossom 
turns as though terror-stricken as often as it thunders”*’. 
Figs fall when it thunders at the Vulcanalia. The 
remedy lies in surrounding the area of the trees in 
advance with barley straw**. If a vine is struck, it 
means that less wine will be produced, but, when a tree 
is hit, there will be a dearth of fruit”*’. 

The flower of the herb called Britannica, gathered 
and eaten before thunder was heard, made one safe 
from quinsy for a whole year®”®. It was a traditional 
belief that, if one threw his hands behind his back and 
bit off a piece of wood that had been struck by lightning, 
and then applied it to an aching tooth, a sure cure 
would follow?”. One of our own prescriptions is as 
follows: ‘‘Pick your aching tooth with a splinter from a 
tree that has been struck by lightning’’?”. 

THUNDERSTONES 

There was a widespread belief in antiquity that 
small animals and many miscellaneous objects fell 
from the heavens during storms?”*. Another prevalent 
idea was that certain kinds of stones descended amid 
thunderstorms**. Among them were ceraunia and 
brontea, ‘thunderstones’, and the ombria, ‘rain- 
stones”, The name ceraunia was applied to stones of 


Part of this paragraph is based on Cook 2.776-778, with but 
slight changes in phraseology. An important work on the form of 
the thunderbolt is that by Paul Jacobsthal, Der Blitz in der Orien- 
talischen und Griechischen Kunst (Berlin, Weidmann, 1906). 

*Salomon Reinach, Revue Archéologique 10 (1907), 64-65. 

*4London, Chatto and Windus, 1889. For an instructive passage 
see Handwérterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, under Donner, 
—_ 320. See also the index to Thomas, under Lightning, Thun- 

er. 

*Seneca 2.31.2. 

Democritus, as quoted in Geoponica 10.79. 

*7Palladius 4.9.8. *8Pliny 17.260. 47. 

279Pliny 25.21. *71Pliny 28.45. 27?Thomas 1412. 

279$ee THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 24.27. 

24See the article Baetylia, by F. Lenormant, in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, 1. 
642-647; C. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in Religion and 
Folklore, 1-31, ef passim (Cambridge: At tae University Press, 
to11); T. H. Martin, La Foudre, l'Electricité, et le Magnétisme 
chez les Anciens, 175-178, 195-206 (Paris, Didier, 1866); P. Cogels, 
Céraunies et Pierres de Foudre, Bulletin de l’'Académie Royaie 
d'Archéologie de Belgique 4 (1907), 1- 406. 275Pliny 37.176. 
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elongated form. One rare type of such stones, which 
were never found in any place that had not been struck 
by lightning, was much in demand for the practice of 
magic?”6, 

A chaste person carrying the lapis ceraunius would 
never be struck by a thunderbolt, nor would the house 
or villa in which he might happen to be. One carrying 
it at sea was safe from bolts and squalls*’7. Coral 
could end a drought and avert hail, thunder, wind, and 
tempest?7*, The brontea was supposed to be able to ex- 
tinguish fires started by lightning??*. In general, stones 
that fell from the heavens preserved one from strokes 
of the thunderbolt, protected sailors in storms, and 
brought pleasant sleep and dreams?*®, 

Naturally stones of such value were searched for and 
cherished. It was said that river nymphs collected 
them in caves in the Pyrenees**', and we have another 
reference to the carrying away of such stones from 
Spain?**, German helmets flashed with them**. Two 
‘thunderstone gems’ (gemmae cerauniae) were in- 
cluded among the adornments of a statue of Isis*™. 
Juno's diadem is represented as having been enriched 
by such stones*®, Ceraunia were among the favors 
that accompanied the viands during a ten davs’ banquet 
given by Elagabalus?*. 

About 1081 A. D. a Byzantine Emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, sent to Henry III or IV, Emperor of the 
West, an dorpowedéxus dedeuévos werd xpvoadiov xal droSah- 
odpou, a ‘star-ax’, which was evidently girded with gold 
and balsam in some form**?, These words puzzled Gib- 
bon***, who “‘endeavoured to grope out a tolerable 
and called the gift “a radiated crown 
of gold’’. Its identification by other scholars as a 
thunderstone is undoubtedly correct?**. In a treatise**° 
which contains much curious Greek lore about stones I 
ran across the belief that a man carrying coral otre iwd 
xepavv0d dorépos | suspect that this con- 
tains another reference to a prehistoric stone im- 
plement. 

Among modern scholars there is a marked tendency, 
which in general seems thoroughly justified, to regard 


meaning” 


2%Pliny 37.135. 277Damigeron, De Lapidibus 12. 

278Orphei Lithica 596-607, and pages 149-150 of the accompany- 
ing epitome of Orphei Lithica in E. Abel's edition of the poem 
(Berlin, Calvary, 1881); Damigeron 7; Isidorus, Origines 16.15.25; 
Pliny 37.164. 

279Pliny 37.150; Isidorus, Origines 16.15.24. 

28Marbodaeus, De Lapidibus 428-445. This work is to be 
found in a supplement to Abrahami Gorlaei Dactyliothecae, Part 
II (Leyden, 1695). 

*s\Claudian, Laus Serenae 77-78. 

pollinaris Sidonius, Carmina 7.49-50. 

28 Prudentius, Psychomachia 470. 

24J. K. Orelli, Inscriptionum Latinarum Selectarum Amplissima 
‘ollectio . No. 2510 (Zurich, 1828). 

2% Martianus Capella 1.67, 75. 

*%Lampridius, Heliogabalus 21.3. 
*7Anna Comnena, Alexias 3.10 (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantinae, 1839). There is now a papyrus record of an ostrich 
egg decorated or mounted in some way with silver. See C. C. 
Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, 68 
(University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume 24 
[1931]. Pausanias (10.24.6) tells how the stone given to Cronus as 
a substitute for the infant Zeus was wrapped in white wool on 
festive occasions. The wool was doubtless in the form of fillets. 

288E, Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Edited by J. B. Bury, 6.103 (London, Methuen, 1898). 

2805. Finlay, Ilaparnphoas éri ris év ‘EXSerig wal 


'Apxawdoylas, 21 (Athens, 1869); J. Evans, The 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments, of Great 
Britain, 53 (New York, Appleton, 1872). Pages 50-58 contain 
much material that is pertinent to this paper. I have not seen 
Finlay's work. 

~Orphei Lithica, 149 (see note 278, above). 
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as thunderstones many kinds of stones used in worship 
and ceremonial. For instance, Professor Gilbert 
Murray draws the following conclusion from Hesiod’s 
account of the swallowing of the Zeus-stone by Cronos 
and the acquisition of thunder by Zeus™": 

Zeus in this story is a thunder-god. The thunder or 
lightning is his mana. And not only a thunder-god, 
he is a thunder-stone. The identity has been, of course, 
disguised in our present version of the myth. It is 
muddled, like everything else in Hesiod. But it shows 
through. When Kronos sets about swallowing Zeus, 
it is the stone he swallows. And it is only when ‘by 
the counsels of Earth’ Cronos vomits up the stone that 
Zeus can take any action; and that action takes the 
form of thunder and lightning, the special property of a 
thunder-stone. In the word ‘thunder-stone’, or «epav- 
via, the ancients seem to have mixed, and perhaps 
confused, two ideas: that of a meteorite, which seemed 
to be the actual bolt which fell in the thunder, and that 
of an ordinary flint, nephrite, jade, or the like, which 
has its mysterious fire inside it. The fire is the soul, or 
indwelling mana, of the flint. 

Another example of the tendency to see thunder- 
stones everywhere may be given. In describing Calig- 
ula’s insane rivalry with Zeus, Dio says*™ that he shot 
stones in retaliation whenever a bolt fell. Even this 
story has been seized upon as evidence of the existence 
of thunderstone superstitions in antiquity*™. 

Strange to say, other things, such as pieces of wood*™, 
an ancile™, and secures*™ (celts?), are supposed to have 
fallen along with bolts. Dio*®? mentions flying clods, 
stones, shells, and blood in the same breath with bolts. 
Forged likenesses of missiles which were supposed to 
have been used by Zeus in punishing the lapygians 
were to be seen a long time after the event?**. 

One of the Latin scholiasts*®® speaks of bolts which 
had been transformed into stones and which it was the 
custom to bury. Another writer says*” that fire 
carried through the air becomes stone on cooling, and 
that the sulphur found within stones is proof of this. 
Again, we are told that it is against the nature of water 
or of a clod of earth to rise from its position, or of fire to 
descend. Hence the falling of thunderstones from on 
high is proof of the transformation of fire in the upper 
regions*®", 

On seeing fire flashing from a stone primitive man 
would naturally compare it, not to the apparently 
sluggish fires of the heavens such as stars and sun, 
but to the flashing fire of the lightning and the bolt®. 
Classical antiquity fabricated a story to account for 
the latent fire in stone. Prometheus, closely pursued 
by Zeus while he was carrying away fire in a reed, 
dashed the reed against a stone and so entrusted the 
fire to 

Anthropology and the Classics, edited by R. R. Marett, 86 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1908). See also J. R. Harris, 
Boanerges, 283-284 (see note 250, above); J. E. Harrison, Themis’, 
56-61 (see note 232, above); G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
der Rémer*, 117 (Munich, Beck, 1912). 

Dio 59.28.6. The translator in The Loeb Classical Library 
makes Dio say that Caligula “would in turn hurl a javelin at a 
rock * have seen other translations that could have been 
improved by a little knowledge of folklore. 

™Blinkenberg, 29-30 (see note 274, above). ™Pausanias 9.12.4. 

™(vid, Fasti 3.361-392. The ‘shield’ may have been a meteoric 
stone 

**Suetonius, Galba 8 29740.47.2 ™Athenaeus 523 A-B. 

On Persius 2.26. *Nemesius, De Natura Hominum 5.12. 

*Joannes Philoponus, De Aeternitate Mundi 10.3 

‘See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, 2.262 (New York, Put- 
nam's, 1920). @Probus on Vergil, Eclogues 6.42. 


It seems worth while to repeat here part of a para- 
graph already quoted from Frazer (see the quotation 
that follows the mark for note 253): 

. people who are accustomed to make fire by means of 
flints sometimes suppose that lightning is produced in 
the same way. This is reported of the Armenians, and 
it may be inferred of the many peoples who believe 
that flint implements of prehistoric races are thunder- 
bolts. 

In modern Europe the belief is still common that 
belemnites and fossil sea-urchins, which are popularly 
called ‘thunderstones’, fall during thunderstorms. They 
are supposed to be able to afford protection against 
lightning both to person and to property*™. The ad- 
jective ‘elongated’, as applied by the ancients to the 
ceraunia, describes the belemnite equally well. There 
is evidence which indicates that superstitions about 
belemnites have an unbroken tradition from aa- 
tiquity®™®. 

Shakespeare has several interesting references to 
thunderstones: 


Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder?* 


And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone*”’. 


Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone*. 


In northeastern Scotland 

Flint arrows and spear-heads went by the name of 
“faery dairts,’"’ whilst the kelts were called ‘‘thunder- 
bolts,’’ and were coveted as the sure bringers of success, 
provided they were not allowed to fall to the ground. 
When an animal died suddenly the canny woman of 
the district was sent for to search for the ‘‘faery dairt,”’ 
and in due course she found one, to the great satis- 
faction of the owner of the dead animal®®, 

A curious piece of negro lore is to be found in Julia 
Peterkin’s story, Black April*®: 

As a fearful crash shook the earth, Big Sue opened 
the back door and peeped out and quavered, “Git up, 
Breeze! Lightnin’ is struck dat big pine yonder, close 
to April's house! It’s afire! Dat bolt shooken de 
whole earth. I bet April’ll find it. Lawd! E’s been 
diggin’ at de roots o’ struck trees to git a bolt a long 
time! An’ now one mighty nigh hit him!” 

“What's a bolt, Cun Big Sue?” 

The wind howled as she answered, ‘‘Why, son, a 
thunder bolt is a’ iron rod. If you finds one, you'll 
have de power to rule life an’ death!""*" 


After thunderstones had been endowed with the 
power of averting thunder, it was almost inevitable 
that thunderbolts themselves should be supposed to 
have similar qualities. Perhaps this was the reason 
why bolts were sometimes sculptured on the entab- 
latures of temples™*; since the eagle, which carried 
thunderbolts, was sculptured on temples to avert 


Blinkenberg, 76-83 (see note 274, above). 

See E. S. McCartney, On Fossil Thunderstones and Finger- 
stones, The Classical Journal 18 (1923), 425-426. 

Othello 5.2. 234-235. Caesar 1.3. 48-49. 

*%~ymbeline 4.2. 270-271. 

»W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of 
Scotland, 184 (London, Published for the Folk-Lore Society, 1881). 
%9260-261 (< New York>, Grosset and Dunlap, 1927). 

“Other valuable references to thunderstones are to be found in 
H. Balfour, Concerning Thunderbolts, Folk-Lore 40 (1929), 37- 
49; Handwéorterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens, 1. 1413-1414, 
1419, 1422-1423, 2.325-331. 

itruvius 4.3.6. 
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lightning, representations of bolts may have served 
the same purpose*", 


LAPIS MANALIS 


Outside the Porta Capena of Rome there was kept a 
lapis manalis, which was escorted into the city with 
proper ceremonies whenever the Romans wished to end 
a drought*“, The suggestion has been made that the 
stone may have been a primitive representation of 
the thunder-wagon™®. There is an ancient statement, 
however, that lapides manales were stones in the form 
of cylinders*"*, evidently for convenience in dragging 
them about the bounds of a site. 

As we shall see, an attempt has been made to asso- 
ciate the weather properties of the lapis manalis with 
the manes*"?. The most recent theorv suggests that the 
lapis manalis was an aérolite and notes that stones 
which fell from heaven were much honored in an- 
tiquity™"*, 

DEATH AND STORMS 


Storms, like comets, are frequently associated with 
death. Near Britain there were some desolate islands 
where demons and demigods were said to dwell. The 
inhabitants accounted for tempestuous weather by 
saying that one of these beings had died. The people 
compared them to lamps, which, while lighted, offend 
nobody with their scent, but, on being extinguished, 
annoy everybody with the odor which they send 
forth*!®, 

In classical lore it was the general belief, however, 
that death was portended by bolts and thunderstorms 
or else took place while Nature was in an angry mood. 
Oedipus regarded repeated claps of thunder and the 
numerous bolts flashing from the invincible hand of 
Zeus as sure signs of his approaching death®®, On the 
Athenian retreat from Syracuse heavy thunderstorms, 
though seasonal, were looked upon by the invaders as 
omens of their destruction®™'. 

Prior to the death of Cicero vast numbers of bolts 
had fallen, some of which descended upon the shrine 
of Capitoline Jupiter®*. When Antony proposed some 
astonishing laws, the heavens were filled with peals 
of thunder and flashes of lightning, but Antony, though 
an augur, regarded them as of no significance and so 
brought the many calamities of civil war upon the city 
and the 

The death of Claudius seemed to have been in- 


13S, Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 3.73-74 (Paris, E. 
Leroux, 1908). 

34See M. H. Morgan, Greek and Roman Rain-Gods and Rain- 
Charms, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association 32 (1901), 83-100. 

15H. Usener, Rheinisches Museum 60 (1905), 19, note 1 (the 
suggestion was made in the course of an article entitled Keraunos, 
which covers pages 1-30). See also Preller-Jordan, Romuische 
Mythologie’, 1.354-355 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1881); O. Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 776, note 2 
(Munich, Beck, 1906); Frazer 1.310. 

Fabius Plancides Fulgentius, De Prisco Sermone, under Ma- 
nales Lapides. 

17See the text connected with note 341, below. 

'8Piedler 65-70 “Plutarch, Moralia 410 E-F. 

2°Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 1510-1515. Compare 1604 
1609. 

Thucydides 7.79.2-3. 

™Dio 45.17.2-4. It is recorded that the death of Severus was 
indicated when his statue was struck by a bolt: see Dio Cassius 
77.11.2, in The Loeb Classical Library 9.261, 263, which = Xiphi- 
linus 321.20-—24, in the edition of R. Stephanus. 

Dio 45.27.2-5.- 


dicated, says Dio, by a number of omens, among 
which was a thunderbolt that struck the standards of 
the pretorian soldiers™. It was an ominous portent 
when a bolt, like a harpy snatching food, consumed the 
dinner of Nero as it was being brought to him*™. 

In 217 A. D. ‘the hunting theater’ (i. e. the Colos- 
seum) was struck with bolts on the very day of the 
Vulcanalia and a disastrous blaze ensued, so that 
Macrinus had sufficient warning that he would not 
long survive®*, In 375 A. D. there was a terrific clap 
of thunder and a bolt set fire to part of the palace, 
curia, and forum at Sirmium, dooming Valentinian to 
death®’, 

While he was campaigning beyond Ctesiphon, the 
Emperor Carus died of disease or was murdered during 
a thunderstorm. So common had the fashion become 
of ascribing the deaths of great men to lightning that 
such a report spread about Carus’s death, as is at- 
tested by several authors®*. It was explained that the 
fate of Carus was just, since an oracle had shown that 
Roman arms could go victoriously only as_ far as 
Ctesiphon®®, 

The early history of Rome provides several examples. 
Romulus Silvius** and Numa perished by thunder- 
bolts. One version of the death of Tullus Hostilius 
says that he was murdered by Ancus Martius during a 
violent storm**, There is a tradition that the death of 
St. Simeon Stylites was due to a thunderbolt™. 

It is surprising how frequently translation to heaven 
was accompanied by storms. Thunderbolts ignited and 
consumed the funeral pyre of Hercules™. [olaus 
and his companions went to gather up the bones, but 
found none at all. They believed that, in accordance 
with the oracles, Hercules had been translated to the 
gods, The final wonder that attended the birth 
of Dionysus was the ascent of his mother to heaven™. 

Maddened by the loss of her daughter Selene, Basilea 
played wildly upon a timbrel and a cymbal and became 
a terror to spectators. When some of them attempted 
to seize her, a terrible rainstorm arose, accompanied by 
steady falling of bolts, and she was never seen again. 
Persuaded that she had become a goddess, the people 
built altars and made sacrifices to her and even in- 
stituted other divine rites and ceremonies in her 
honor**?, 

According to some accounts, both Aeneas** and 
Romulus*® were translated during severe thunder- 
storms. 

The most interesting illustration outside classical 
lands is that of Zoroaster, who claimed the power of 


IMHO. 35. 61.16.5. 

79.25.1-2. “7Ammianus Marcellinus 30.5.16. 

=8Vopiscus, Carus 8.2-5; Eutropius 9.18; Aurelius Victor, De 
Caesaribus 38, Epitome 38; Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia, 
page 724 (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae); Zonaras, 
Annales 12.30. 

Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus 38.3-4. 

Plutarch, Numa 22.7. 

%2Dionysius 3.35.4. Compare Zonaras, Annales 7.6. 

“3Joannes Moschus, Pratum Spirituale, Chapter 57 (Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca 87, Part III, 2911); Patrologia Latina 74.147. 

“The funeral pyre is called the thesaurus of Zeus by Euripides, 
Supplices 1010-1011. 

Diodorus 4.38.4-5. 

*7Diodorus 3.57.7-8. 

*8Aurelius Victor, Origo Gentis Romanae 14.2. 

“*Plutarch, Romulus 27.6-7; Livy 1.16.1; Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus 2.52.2 (compare 63.3); Ovid, Pasti 2.402-406; Zonaras, 
Annales 7.4. 


1.3.9. 


Philostratus, Imagines 1.14. 
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luring down sparks from the stars. He prayed that he 
might be destroyed by lightning, a fate which is said 
actually to have befallen him. There is a tradition that 
he was carried to heaven by a bolt and was made a 
star™?, 

It is in amore or less casual manner that a number of 
my sources, especially those of late date, mention 
death by a bolt or during a storm; in some works the 
statements about bolts and storms are introduced only 
after longer and more trustworthy accounts have been 
given. This point is important, 
firmly fixed was the tradition that people died during 
Death at such a time was not unlike going out 


since it shows how 


storms. 
with the tide. 

It seems that the spirits of the dead could cause rain 
or be invoked to send it. A investigator™! 
comes to the conclusion that the lapis manalis which 
the Romans escorted into the city when there was 
urgent need of rain had nothing to do with Jupiter, 
but was in some way connected with the manes. He 
ransacks folklore finds illus- 
trations of a belief in the ability of the dead to affect 


recent 


literature and manv 


the weather. It may not be amiss to note in this con- 
nection that, according to peasants of 
when any part of the grave of Antaeus was dug out, 


Mauretania, 


rain began to fall and continued until the earth was re- 
placed™, 

In the calling 
heaven by Numa, the god said that Numa must charm 
prescription 


celebrated down of Jupiter from 


thunder and lightning with ‘heads’, a 
which Numa managed to turn aside from men by 
verbal subtletv’*. This suggests another remarkable 
tale of a head in weather lore. After the Battle of 
Philippi Antony buried the body of Brutus, except the 
head, which was to be sent to Rome. During the voyage 
from Dyrrachium across the Adriatic the ships en- 
countered a storm, and the head was thrown into the 
sea™, Doubtless the head was intended to appease 
the storm, since sacrifices were made to the sea when 
expeditions were ready to set out from shore™. It was 
the from an 


enemy's coast on the homeward journey, to sacrifice 


custom of the Saxons, on setting out 


every tenth captive to the waters”. It is possible, 
I I 


however, that the head of Brutus may have been 
looked upon as bringing bad luck™’. 
In parts of our own country it is believed that 


28 (Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, 1.1327). According to when he 
was near « irged the Persians to guard because 
m their preservation would depend the safety of the kingdom. See 
1.67 (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byz ntinae). 

Annalium Pars II (thidem, 243. 244); Suidas 


Recognitiones 4.27 
some accounts, Zoroaster 
his ashes 


lemens Romanus 


Chronicon Pascale 
and Michael Glycas 
under Zwpodorpns 

“E. Samter, Altrémischer Regenzauber, Archiv Fur Religions 
wissenschaft 21 (1922), 317-339, especially 431-3390 

“Pomponius Mela 3.10. On the general subject of rain and the 
dead see Fiedler 58 

“Plutarch, Numa 1s. See also Ovid 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.163 

Dio 47.40.2. For an interesting passage on calming the troubled 
waters of the Adriatic Sea, vorago naviganiium, with a nail supposed 
to have come from the wood of the true cross see Gregory of Tours, 
De Gloria Martyrum 1.6 (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 71.710). 

“See, for example, Livy 29.27.5; Cicero, De Natura Deorun 
4.51 Compare Vergil, Aeneid 5.814-815 Unus erit tantum 
amissum quem gurgite quaeres: unum pro multis dabitur caput 

“*Sidonius 8.0.15 

*?Plutarch (Cato the Younger 15.4) tells how Cato had a perilous 
voyage from Asia to Brundisium after taking the ashes of ( aepio on 
board his own ship, whereas the other vessels made the trip with 
little trouble 


Fasti 3.330-341, and THe 
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“There will always be a storm after the death of an 
old woman'™*, A writer of a sea story that was pop- 
ular a few years ago says™®: ‘‘An old sailor taught me 
that thunder was the growling curse of a dead sea 
captain who had lost his course; the blinding flashes of 
lightning were the combined sparkles of bar-maids’ 
eves luring seamen to a pleasant harbor. 

A superstition in Brittany is that the death of usurers 
or of rich people who have been harsh toward the poor 
is always followed by furious thunderstorms or by 
lightning. The raging elements do not subside so long 
as the corpse remains in the house™®. 

A superstition prevails among the lower classes of 
many parts of Worcestershire, that when storms, heavy 
rains, or other elemental strifes, take place at the death 
of a great man, the spirit of the storm will not be 
appeased till the moment of burial. This superstition 
gained great strength on the occasion of the Duke of 
Wellington's funeral, when, after some weeks of heavy 
rain, and one of the highest floods ever known in this 
country, the skies began to clear, and both rain and 
flood abated. The storms which have been noticed to 
take place at the time of the death of many great men 
known to our history, may have had something to do 
with the formation of this curious notion in the minds 
of the vulgar. It was a common observation here- 
about in the week before the interment of his Grace, 
“Oh, the rain won't give over till the Duke is buried’™™'. 


In England a high wind used to be regarded as an 
omen of the death of a distinguished person, as we may 
see from an entry in Pepys’s Diary®: 

Waked with a very high wind, and said to my wife, 
“I pray God I hear not of the death of any great 
person, this wind is so high!"’ fearing that the Queene 
might be dead. 

At the present time there is a saying that “Winter 
thunder is to old folks death, folks 
The current superstition that ‘‘Thunder 


and to young 
plunder’’™*, 
after a funeral shows that the spirit of the deceased has 
gone to heaven’™ reminds one of ancient stories about 


translation during thunderstorms. 


SPIRITS AND DEMONS AS CAUSES OF BAD WEATHER 


Another source of storms and of bad weather in 


general lay in spirits and demons, which inhabited the 
air above the earth™. Such ideas have a long an- 
cestry; in distant Chaldea, it 
were the voices of aerial powers and lightnings their 


was said, thunderings 


running**. Even the Pythagoreans believed that such 
phenomena were caused by spirits, which they as- 
signed to the space between heaven and earth*®’. 
References to weather activities of demons become 
‘Journal of American Folk-Lore 40 (1927), 187. Compare 
ibidem, 196, “‘When an old person dies there is always a change in 


the weather” 
“9Joan Lowell, The Cradle of the Deep, 10 (New York, Simon and 


Schuster, 1920) 
“P. Sébillot. Le Fotk-Lore de France, 1.72 (Paris, E. Guilmoto, 
1904-1907). 


Gentleman's Magazine 205 (1858), Part II. page 375 
For the association of storms with the deaths of famous persons see 
V. S. Lean's Collectanea, 2.588, 580 (see note 220, above). See 
also Hessische Blatter fur Volkskunde 3 (1904), 116; Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologie 15 (1883), 120-121. 

“Entry for October 9, 1663 

m1). 80. “*Thomas 782 

“See G. L. Hamilton, Storm-Making Springs: Rings of In- 
visibility and Protection. Studies on the Sources of the Yvain 
of Chrétien de Troies, Romanic Review § (1014), 213-237, es- 
pecially 226-227 
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rather frequent in Christian literature™*. With the 
utmost assurance Clemens Alexandrinus®® says that 


hail and storms in general arise not merely from a dis- 
turbance of the but also from the wrath of 
demons and angels that are not good. 
attempt to discredit 


elements, 
There is an 
the ac- 
to aid the ‘Thun- 
A story was 


interesting record of an 
count of the divine use of the weather 
dering Legion’ in its battle with the Quadi. 
to the effect that a certain 

had employed magic arts to call 


circulated 
Egvptian 
lemons and that they 


Arnuphis, an 
magician, 
upon had sent the rain for the 
legionaries*®. 

Perhaps it was an effort to combat the very common 
demonic weather agents that caused some 
say that thunder was the preaching of 
dinned in the ears of the 


having been 


belief in 
Christians to 
with loud tones, 
which the world, 


saints who, 
faithful the 


ould be brought to recognize its sins! 


means by 


warned, « 


STORM-MAKING OBJECTS 


Many objects were supposed to possess the power of 
Iliad *8 Zeus employs his 
Then 


According to one ancient 


arous storms*?. In the 


me 


tasseled aegis to cover Mount Ida with clouds. 


he lightens and thunders. 


scholar™, Zeus received the aegis to stir up the clouds 
and the thunder above us. With the problem whether 
the aegis was a goat skin or a personification of the 
storm cloud Iam not much concerned®™., 

The lock of the Gorgon’s hair was a somewhat 
similar device. The view has been expressed that it 
wa talisman which, when exposed to view, brought 
on ; rm of thunder and lightning to strike panic into 
a 

Much lore of a somewhat similar character can be 
found in classical handbooks on religion and my- 
thology? 

WAYS) OF AVERTING THUNDER AND LIGHTNING AND 
THEIR ILL EFFECTS 
Thunder was regarded as friendly to man to the 


extent that it was looked upon as a necessary ante- 
In fact, one of the stereotyped 
noise like thunder*™’, 


t to beneficial rain. 


ceder 


Wavs to induce rain was to mak 


but thunder and thunderbolts mav be inconsiderately 


violent, and hence man has sometimes tried to find 


means of averting them. Examples of supposed 


prophylactics against these phenomena have been given 
See pages 226-227 of the article cited in note 355, above, and 
also a section on Diabolic Agencies in Storms, in Andrew D. White 
Histor f the Warfare of Science with Theol my in Christendom 
1.33 York Appleton, 1806). For specific references see 
Tert \pologeticus 22-23; Bonaventura, ompendiun Theo- 
lowicae Veritatis 6; Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 1.80.2 
Str ata 6.3 
1) ».8.4 (The Loeb Classical Library 9.28) 


idorus, De Natura Rerum 209.2 
“See THe CLAssicat WEEKLY 18.164 (under Local Phenomena), 
24.28 (under (aves), and also the article named in note 355. above. 
7.503-505. See also Vergil, Aeneid 8.352-354; Silus I[talicus 
heologiae Graecae Compendium o. 
Aigis 150; Pauly-Wissowa, 


is, T 
Roscher, under 
“redler 10-50 
H. Roscher, Die 

for example, Roscher, 
and under Athene, 1.676-0678; O 
note 315, above): Fiedler, passim 
The case of Salmoneus is cited in THE LASSICAI 


under Aegis, 


Gorgonen und Verwandtes, 80 (Leipzig, 


under Graiai, 1.1731-1732, 1737, 
(sruppe, 2.818-848, passim (see 


WEEKLY 
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in THe CLAssiCAL WEEKLY. They consist of animals 
or parts of them (16.7)**, plants (17.108)*7°, charms, 
especially stones (18.163), and sacrifice (18.155). 
By the principle of homeopathic magic noises, too, 
effective against the rumbling 
represents Cyclops as saying 


seem to have been 
thunder. Euripides*?! 
that he does not fear the weapons of Zeus and as making 
din to outdo that of Zeus. According to a theory 
offered by Sir James G. Frazer*”, the noise made by 
the gong at Dodona was ‘“‘meant to mimick the thunder 
that might so often be heard rolling and rumbling in 
the coombs of the stern and barren mountains which 
shut in the gloomy valley’. Since thunderstorms 
were frequent at Dodona*”, perhaps too frequent, it is 
not impossible that the striking of the gong was in- 
tended to keep them away, especially if there were 
there 


undoubtedly were 


Brazen instruments 


demons of thunder®™, as 
demons of the weather in general. 
were struck during eclipses, presumably in an effort to 
frighten away the monster that was devouring the sun 
or the 

Another sound to be associated with such lore is that 


which 


made by the lips when lightning occurred#”’, 

thinks that this method of greeting lightning, 
was in general use among ancient nations, was a form 
but it is more probable that the sounds 
“The reason for the custom 


of worship, 
were apotropaic. was 
explained by the Pythagoreans*’® to be, that by acting 
thus one frightened the spirits in Tartarus, who were 
doubtless supposed to make the thunder and light- 
ning’’*%°, A more recent suggestion is that the sounds 
were meant to avert the danger of being struck by 
lightning**!. 

The Pythagoreans made some other kind of noise to 


accompany the cheeping or the smac “atin of the lips**, 


but we are not informed what it was** 


In medieval times, when it was a prevalent belief 


“9There is some material on this subject in the present paper 
under the caption Thunder and Animal Life. For another mention 
of the use of the sealskin to provide protection against the thunder- 


bolt see F. de Mély, Les Lapidaires de l’Antiquité et du Moyen 
Age, 41 (Paris, E. Leroux, 1878) 
See also the caption Thunder and Vegetation in the present 


Why Did Tiberius Wear Laurel in the 
?, Classical Philology 24 


S. McCartney, 


poner. and E. 
Thunderstorms 


orm of a Crown during 
(1929), 201-203 

1Cyclops 320-328. Dio (50.28.6) tells us that Caligula had a 
device by which he tried to match thunder with thunder and 
lightning with lightning *The Magic Art, 2.358. 

373Stage thunder was likewise created by means of bronze, i. e. a 
bronze vessel, according to the scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds 
292 note I 37, above. 

It is clear from Theocritus 2.36 that gongs were struck to keep 
off evil spirits. See also Porphy rius, Vita Pythagorae 41. In an 
article by A. B. Cook, The Gong at Dodona, Journal of Hellenix 
Studies, 22 (1902), 5-28, it is suggested that the gong at Dodona 
was struck to ward off evil influences. The scholiast Q on Homer, 


Odyssey 11.48 explains that it was a common belief that demons 
feared iron. 
See K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus, Edited, etc. 


347-348 (New York, American Book Company, 1913). 

*Pliny 28.25; Aristophanes, Vespae 626, and a scholium on the 
verse 7928.25. 

Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora 2.10 (11).8. I was much 
surprised to find part of this passage rendered as follows in the 
Oxford translation of Aristotle, edited by W. D. Ross: “ if 
thunder be a hiss and roar necessarily produced by the quenching 
of fire, and also designed, as the Pythagoreans say, for a threat to 
terrify those that lie in Tartarus”. If this translation is correct, 
many writers on religion and folklore are wrong. See note 292, 
above. 

80]. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore 1 (1890), 153. Compare E rst Riess, 
in the article on Aberglaube in Pauly-Wissowa, 1. 43 So 
wird man im poppysmus wohl einen religidsen Brauch sehen durfen 
des Sinnes, dass der Mensch dem Gott im Kampf hilft”’ 

81 ook 2.827. 382A ristotle, as cited in note 379, above. 


‘On the apotropaic use of noises, especially in weather lore, see 
Fiedler 28—31. 
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that evil spirits stirred up foul weather, bells were used 
to keep them away or to put them to flight™. An 
inscription on a bell in Switzerland reads: A fulgure 
grandine et tempestate libera nos domine Jesu 
Christe*™. 

The views of the Middle Ages with respect to super- 
natural storms have been well summed up as follows**: 

“It is,’ says Thomas Aquinas, ‘a dogma of faith 
that the demons can produce wind, storms, and rain of 
fire from heaven. The atmosphere is a battle-field 
between angels and devils. The latter work the constant 
injury of man; the former his melioration; and the 
consequence is that changeableness of weather which 
threatens to frustrate the hopes of industry. And 
when Lucifer is able to bestow even upon man—on 
sorcerers and wizards—the power to destroy the fields, 
the vineyards and dwellings of man by rain, hail and 
lightning, is it to be wondered at if the Church, which is 
man's protection against the devil, and whose especial 
calling it is to fight him, should in this sphere also be 
his counterpoise, and should seek from the treasury of 
its divine power, means adequate to frustrate his 
atmospheric mischiefs? To these means belong the 
church bells, provided they have been duly conse- 
crated and baptized. The aspiring steeples around 
which cluster the low dwellings of men, are to be 
likened, when the bells in them are ringing, to the hen 
spreading its protecting wings over its chickens; for the 
tones of the consecrated metal repel the demons and 
avert storm and lightning.” 


An interesting Scotch method of averting by means 
of noise the evil effects of thunder may be cited in this 
connection**?; 


During thunder it was not unusual for boys to take a 
piece of thin wood a few inches wide and about half-a- 
foot long, bore a hole in one end of it, and tie a few 
yards of twine into the hole. The piece of wood was 
rapidly whirled round the head, under the belief that 
the thunder would cease, or that the thunderbolt 
would not strike. It went by the name of ‘‘thunder- 


There are other curious ways of escaping the menaces 
of thunder. ‘‘When the Esthonians hear thunder for 
the first time in the year, they strike their heads thrice 
with a stone, as a charm against its evil effects’’***. 

One of the prescriptions from our own lore is as 


“E. Stemplinger, Antiker Aberglaube in Modernen Ausstrah- 
lungen, 86 (Leipai, Dieterich, 1922). See also Handwérterbuch 
des Deutschen Aberglaubens, 1.1417-1418; E. Hirsch, Glocke als 
Wetterzauber beim Friedberger Judenbad von 1260, in Cimbria, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte, Altertumskunde, Kunst und Erziehungs- 
lehre . 95-103 (Dortmund, Ruhfus, 1926. This book is rare in 
this country; there is a copy, however, in the New York Public 
Library) 

*Stemplimger (see note 384). 

“Viktor Rydberg, The Magic of the Middle Ages, translated 
from the Swedish by A. H. Edgren, 73-74 (New York, Holt, 1879). 


**The ancients had bull-roarers to imitate thunder, but I can 
cite no example of their use to repel thunder. See J. E. Harrison, 
61-62 (see note 232, above) 

6%. Swainson, A Handbook of Weather Folk-Lore, 215 (Edin- 
burgh and London, W. Blackwood and Sons, 1873). 


follows: ‘‘When there is lightning make the sign of the 
cross and you will not be struck by it’. 

In antiquity words too might be used in averting 
thunderbolts. The Geoponica*” recommends resorting 
to prayer to ward off earthquakes and bolts. The old 
Tuscan incantation, arse verse, ‘avert fire’*”, was doubt- 
less intended to help save thatched huts from fire from 
heaven, although the danger of fire f-om within was 
far greater. 

Another method of contending with the elements 
was violence*™. Heracles aimed an arrow at the sun 
because its heat made him uncomfortable*™. Herodo- 
tus*® says that the Getae menaced their god by shoot- 
ing arrows against both thunder and lightning. Their 
practice is paralleled by a custom among the Ogillalah 
Indians*™: 

Whenever a storm which they wished to avert was 
threatening, the thunder-fighters would take their 
bows and arrows, their guns, their magic drum, and a 
sort of whistle, made out of the wing-bone of the war- 
eagle, and, thus equipped, run out and fire at the rising 
cloud, whooping, yelling, whistling, and beating their 
drum, to frighten it down again. 

The Greek habit of putting out fires during thunder- 
storms*®*?, which is paralleled among the Germans, has 
been explained as due to a wish to “avoid attracting 
the attention of the thunder demons’’*’. In modern 
lore, too, fire is supposed to attract the fire of lightning. 
Mark Twain makes literary use of this belief in a short 
story called Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning**’. 
When her husband disregards all common sense pre- 
cautions against attracting lightning, Mrs. McWil- 
liams’s temper breaks forth: 

What are you doing?—lighting a match at such a 
time as this! Are you stark mad?” 

“Hang it, woman, where’s the harm? The place is as 
dark as the inside of an infidel, and—”’ 

“Put it out! put it out instantly! Are you de- 
termined to sacrifice us all? You know there is nothing 
attracts lightning like a light. [Fzt!—crash! boom— 
boloom—boom—boom!] Oh, just hear it! Now you 
see what you've done.” 

(To he continued) 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EuGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


Journal of American Folk-Lore 40 (1927), 188, N 1046. 
.12.37. Festus 17 (Lindsay). 

See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.165-166, and Fiedler 31-33. 
*Apollodorus 2.5.10. “Herodotus 4.94. 


2**F. Parkman, The Oregon Trail, 176 (in the edition by W. E. 
Leonard [Boston, Ginn, ro10}). 

*7 Aristotle, as cited in note 379, above. 

%]. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore 1 (1890), 153. See also Fiedler 55. 

In The American Claimant and Other Stories and Sketches, 
301 (in volume 21 of the Hillcrest Edition of Mark Twain's works 
(Hartford, The American Publishing Company, 1903]). Among 
the things that Mrs. McWilliams thinks dangerous during a storn 
are lying in bed, standing by a fireplace or a window, and putting on 
woollen clothes. Compare, however, The Folk-Lorist 1 (1392), 68, 
“A feather bed will keep the lightning awa 
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“For twenty-seven years the best American edition of 


the Aeneid’’. 
—Chicago Schools Journal (1930) 


The Revised Edition (1928) provides— 

An Introduction covering the life, the works, the language, 
and the meter of Vergil, and a history of the times. A full 
Bibliography, both for Vergil and for Ovid, is included. 
Notes that are not too technical—placed on the same page : 
as the text. 

A colored map of the route followed by Aeneas. 
Illustrations, consisting of photographic reproductions of 
statues, reliefs, ete., that have come down from classical 
times. 

Free paper-bound copies of the text alone for classroom 
use. Many sight-reading passages included. 


Two Editions available— 

1)—Books I-VI, with 2)—Books I-VI, and 
Selections from Selections from < 
Books VII-XII. Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
868 pages, $1.96 868 pages, $1.96 
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a aaanae The great Seemann Collection of more than 100,000 
z og Roman Antiquity subjects assembled by leading European authorities in 
the following fields: 
Prehistoric Relics, Ancient 
Orient, Ancient Egypt, Art, 
3 A complete and comprehen History, Science, Industry, 
Te sive collection of subjects, Religion, Literature and... 
selected and compiled for the Art and History of 
teacher, by an authority. Greece and Rome 
Catalogue of these slides will (Over 12,000 classical sub- 


jects) including the world- 
famous Sieveking collection. 
125 catalogs with photo- 
graphic illustrations are 
available for use in select- 
ing slides for purchase. 
Write for FREE catalog lists 


TROY STUDIO and detailed information. 
INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS 
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Sibley College, Box 4 = Ithaca, N. Y. 
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9 The Classical Association of the 
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